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CATTLE FEEDERS’ Steers that had 
DAY minerals added to 
the regular ration seemed to make the 


best gains in the tests at Ames. H. A 
Wallace gives a report of the feeding ex- 
periments in the article on page 3. 
McNARY-HAUGEN The export bill made 

BILL real progress last 
week. In spite of attempts to delay con- 
sideration, the house committee reported 
the bill out favorably, with only six votes 
against it. Friends of the bill hope that 
the house may vote on the measure by 
May 10, and urge that faymers keep up 
the pressure on congressmen. 


CONTROL OF The report from Wash- 
MARKETING ington on page 7 also 
tells of the growing conflict between the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Commerce. Secretary Hoover 
seems to be attempting to take over ev- 
erything that has to do with marketing. 
Farm organization folks are opposing the 
attempt and so far appear to be winning. 


VOICE OF Read the letter from a farm 
THE FARM woman on page12. She dis- 
agrees with our remarks on retired farm- 
ers staying on the farm, and, we must 
admit. puts up a mighty good argument. 
What do the rest of you think about this 
question? 


A CORREC.- In the editorial on local ag- 
TION ricultural credit corpora- 
tions, in our issue of April 11. we stated 
that the margin permitted discounting 
agencies was 2 per cent. This is incor- 
rect. The maximum margin, under the 
act, is 1% per cent. Vith the discount 
rate at 5% per cent now, this makes the 
maximum interest charge to the borrower 
7 per cent. 
SMITH CORN The demand for Smith 
EXHAUSTED corn was much greater 
than we anticipated, with the result that 
the supply was all sent out within a few 
days after the announcement appeared in 
the paper We made a special effort to 
get more Smith corn, but he had no more 
which he could spare Then we trted fo 


get Allee's, which yielded almost the same, 
but Allee is not yet ready to let his corn 
go out. And so we have returned the 
stamrs which were sent us If you have 
not received either corn or money back, 
please write at once. 

NOBODY For a laugh or two, we recom- 


“Message From No- 


AT HOME mend the 


body to Nowhere,” on page 6. A contri- 
bution from H. C. Fort is on this page 
also. 


PUSHING THE For most farmers. it 
SPRING PIGS will prove good business 
to push pigs along as fast as possible this 
summer. The article on page 7 gives some 
suggestions. 


TWO MORE Last, month folks appar- 
CONTESTS ently were too busy to 
come thru on the Joshaway contest. Any- 
way. only about half as many as usual 
entered. The prize winners are listed on 
page 27. There, too, you will find a new 


picture for which a title is wanted. We 
want more contestants this month. On 
page 8. the News page, is an announce- 
ment of another letter contest. If you are 
provd of your pig feeding record, -better 
read the announcement. There may be 
money in it for you. 


THE NEXT In the leading article next 

ISSUE week, Wallace ‘tells 
about the birth-rate on farms and in cit- 
ies. and gives a map of ltowa showing 
how different counties contribute to the 
State’s nonulation. Another cattle feed- 
ing article is scheduled. The article in 
the pioneer series, crowded out of this is- 
sue, will appear next week. 
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Voice of the Farm 








‘Thad no idea Proper 
Lubrication would 


prevent 98% of the usual 


eo a 


tractor troubl 


The tractor is rapidly gaining favor with 
the more progressive farmers because of its 
_ greater power and economy. But many 
more farmers would change to tractors if it 
were not for the fact that they think them 
Jess reliable than horses and mules. Where 
Cities Service Oils are used, however, the 
farmers are learning that good lubrication 
keeps their tractors operating smoothly and 


economically, 


No delays due to breakdowns---no serious deprecia- 


tion---but real satisfaction! 


We make five separate 


grades of tractor oil, and you can be sure that your 
tractor is always ready for any task when lubricated 
with the correct grade of this oil. Get Cities Service 
tractor oil from Cities Service trucks, stations or dealers 


for real tractor lubrication. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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How It Works 


“A Friend in 


Each Shaler Patch Unit consists 


of a metal pan containin 
solid fuel with a piece o 
ber attached underneath. 
clamp a Unit over the puncture and 
light the fuel. After 5 minutes take 


prepared 
Taw rub- 
Simply 


the pan and throw itaway. That’s 


o! 
all. The Ap ate oy hares is as good as 


only ones that last. 


auto accessory store. 


Complete Outfit Costs Only $1.50 
C. A. SHALER CO., 4004 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. 





When you get a puncture on the road—many 
miles from town and the last spare tube’s gone— 
then the Shaler is indeed “A Friend in Need.” 


With a 5-Minute Vulcanizer of your own, you can make 
4 repair in five minutes, for only a few cents—and any 
garageman will tell you that vulcanized repairs are the 
It’s much easier to vulcanize with a 
Shaler than to stick on cold patches that soon loosen and 
come off. Get one for your car today at any garage or 
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You can insure your 
wholecrop with Grain 
Belt if you wish. We 
pay full market value 
of grain destroyed. 
The only limit is the 
amount of insurance 
carried per acre. 


Surprised at the Promptness of 
Grain Belt Adjustment 


After hail hit C. J. Kotasky’s crop, he was 
agreeably surprised whenthe adjuster came 
around promptly after the damage was done, 
and he was also more than pleased with the 
adjustment made. Read what he has to say. 

Grain Belt supremacy is largely due to 
prompt service of this kind. 

It will pay you to investigate Grain Belt 
Hail Insurance and find out all about our lib- 
eral terms. Write us if you do not know the 
name of our agent. We will send you full 
particulars. 


Grain Belt Insurance Co. 
652 S.&L,Blidg. Des Moines, lowa 


Your check arrived in 
today’s mail and accept 
my thanks for same. I 
must say that I was sur- 








i New Idea has led the spreader 
field for twenty-five years. No 
other implement of any kind has 
ever established itself more firmly 
in first place—or been more 
widely imitated. 
And NO W—a new New Idea Spread- 
er—our Silver Anniversary Model— 
which emphasizes more strongly than 
ever before, the outstanding leadership 
of New Idea in the spreader field. 


Steel-built throughout except sides and 
bottom. Lighter, stronger, longer-wearing. 
Sturdily built for smooth, steady operatior 
and minimum of work for team and driver 
See this vastly better spreader at your dealers 
—ort write direce for complete description. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER CO 


Coldwater, Ohio 











prieed at the promptnuess 





with which you acted. 
Any good word that I 
can say for you will sure 
be sai I have dealt 
with two other hail in- 
surance companies but 
like the Grain Belt best 
because of the manner 
in which you have han- 

died my claim. 
Cc. J. KOTASEY, 
Cresco, Iowa. 
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Dept. F, 1042 Omaha National Bank Building. 
Omaha, 


Agricultural 


Prompt Shipments 
NATIONAL STONE COMPANY 
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MINERAL STEERS MAKE MOST MONEY 


Oats and Soybeans Make Disappointing Showing as Oil Meal Substitute 


limestone, 50 pounds of spent bone black 

and one-third of an ounce of potassium 
iodide seems to be worth while with fattening 
steers. J. M. Evvard, of the lowa experiment 
station, at Ames, told the cattle feeders all 
about it last week. Moreover, the steers were 
there to offer their evidence. The one lot had 
been fed an average daily for 120 days of 15.6 
pounds of shelled corn, 2.5 pounds of oil meal, 
96.9 pounds of corn silage, 1.2 pounds of clover 
hay, and what block salt they eared for. The 
other lot was fed exactly the same feeds, but 
in addition were given an ounce of the mineral 
mixture just described sprinkled on top of the 
silage every day. 


Fed According to Their Appetites 


This mixture of lime and spent bone black 
together with an exceedingly small amount of 
potassium iodide, seemed to increase the appe- 
tites of the steers. At any rate, they ate nearly 
a pound of corn more per head daily and near- 
ly three pounds more of silage. They didn’t 
eat quite as much clover hay. _Both lots were 
fed according to their appetites, and so it is 
thought that the addition of 


A MIXTURE of 50 pounds of finely ground 


By H. A. Wallace 


as the other lot of mineral steers. From this 
preliminary experiment, it would seem that the 
limestone and bone black is doing the business 
rather than the sulphur. People who want to 
find out more about the purchasing of lime- 
stone and spent bone black for making up a 
mineral mixture for steers should write C. C. 
Culbertson, of the Iowa experiment station, at 
Ames, 

. When ground soybeans were substituted for 
oil meal in the ration, the steers lost a consider- 
able part of their appetite for silage, but ate 
somewhat more hay. They only gained 2.4 
pounds a day, as compared with 2.6 pounds 
for the steers getting oil meal. There is a rath- 
er high percentage of fat in ground soybeans 
and this seemed to throw the steers off feed 
every few days. With the ground soybeans 
valued at $45 a ton, the soybean steers returned 
$11. 56 a head above the cost of feed, whereas 
with oil meal valued = $45 a ton, the oil meal 
steers returned $14.57 a head above the cost of 
feed. Evidently it w al be necessary to buy 
ground soy beans pretty cheap to make them 


steers as they are with lambs. Further experi- 
menting is needed in order to demonstrate just 
how soybeans may be used most efficiently 
with cattle. 

Another part of the experiment was to com- 
pare steers getting clovey hay, no silage and 1.5 
pounds of oil meal daily with steers getting 
clover hay, corn silage and 2.5 pounds of oil 
meal daily. The steers getting no silage ate an 
average daily of 20.1 pounds of shelled corn, 
1.5 pounds of oil meal and 8.8 pounds of elo- 
ver hay. They were valued at $11 a hundred 
as compared with $10.90 for the silage steers, 
which is so close as to be accidental. 


Gains Almost Exactly the Same 


The average daily gains were almost exactly 
the same, and the profit returned per head 
over the cost of feed was $14.34, which is al- 
most exactly the same as the profit on the sil- 
age steers. In this experiment, the silage con- 
taining seven bushels of corn per ton was put 
in at a value of $6.50 a ton. The clover hay 
was valued at $20 a ton, and shelled corn at 62 
cents a bushel. It-would seem that clover hay 
at $20 and silage at $6.50 are about a stand-off. 

Oats seemingly can not take 





the minerals really did make 
the steers more capable of ab- 
sorhing a larger quantity of 
feed. The steers without the 
minerals gained an average 
daily of 2.6 pounds and the 
steers with the minerals 2.7 
pounds. The steers without 
the minerals required slightly 
less feed for a hundred pounds 
of gain, but they were not 
quite so fat. 

The Chicago experts valued 
the mineral steers at $11.25 
and the steers without miner- 
als at $10.90. They figured 
that the mineral steers would 
dress out about 60 per cent 
and the steers without miner- 
als about 58.5 per cent. On 
the basis of these values, the 
mineral steers returned a prof- 
it above the cost of feed of 
$19.49 a head, and the steers 
Without minerals $14.57 per 
head. It is worth noting that the man who fed 
the mineral steers and watched them every day 
claimed that they stayed on feed better than 
the steers which got only salt. It begins to 
look now as tho the addition of minerals to the 
Steer ration might be almost as important as 
to the hog ration. However, we suspect that 
there may be a lot of variation in this respect, 
much depending on just where the steers came 
from and how they were fed before they en- 
tered the feed lot. 


Doubtful if Use of Sulphur Pays 
It is rather doubtful if it pays to use sulphur 


in addition to the ground limestone and spent’ 


bone black, Another lot of steers was fed two 
ounces daily of 25 pounds of finely ground 
limestone, 25 pounds of spent bone black, 50 
pounds of sulphur and one-sixth of a pound of 
potassium iodide. These steers acted in almost 
exactly the same way as the other lot of min- 
eral steers, but didn’t gain quite as rapidly. 
They were valued at $11.25 and were estimated 
to dress out 60 per cent. On the basis of $11.25 
a hundred, their return over cost of feed was 
$18.89 a head, or almost but not quite so much 


~~, 





A Few of the Test Steers in the Feed Lots at the lowa Experiment samen 
at Ames, 


worth while to feed to steers instead of oil 
meal. However, this conelusion may be rather 
premature, for experiments with hogs have 
proved that while ground soybeans may not be 
worth while when minerals are left out of the 
ration, yet when minerals are added they are 
decidedly worth while. No minerals were used 
in this soybean experiment with the steers. It 
is probable that if minerals had been added 
that the soybean steers would have responded 
even more than did the oil meal steers. 

Still another lot of steers was fed soybean 
oil meal, which differs from the ground soy- 
beans in that a large percentage of the oil has 
been pressed out. These steers stayed on feed 
a lot better. However, the soybean oil meal 
was put in at $50 a ton instead of $45 a ton 
because of the fact that that is what it is actu- 
ally selling for on the market at -the present 
time. At this price, the soybean oil meal steers 
returned only $10.13 a head above the cost of 
feed. The soybean oil meal steers were valued 
at $10.50 a hundred and the ground soybean 
steers at $10.75 a hundred. Both lots were esti- 
mated to dress around 58 per cent. It seems 
that soybeans are not nearly as efficient with 


the place of oil meal so very 
satisfactorily. The oat steers 
seemingly gain fairly well, but 
they do not put on the finish. 
The average daily ration of the 
oat steers was 16.5 pounds of 
corn, 3 pounds of whole oats 
and 8.9 pounds of clover hay. 
The gains were 2.5 pounds per 
day, as compared with 2.6 
pounds for the oil meal steers. 
The hogs did not gain quite as 
much after the oat steers, but 
their most serious , handicap 
was that they were valued at 
only $10.25 a hundred, as eom- 
pared with $11 for the oil meal 
steers. With oats at 38 cents 
a bushel, corn at 62 cents, and 
oil meal at $45 a ton, the oat 
steers returned.$7.42 per head 
profit over cost of feed, or only 
about half as much as the oil 
meal steers. 

Another lot of oat steers was 
also fed some oil meal, their average daily ra- 
tion being 17.2 pounds of shelled corn, 3 pounds 
of whole oats, 1.5 pounds of oil meal, and 8.6 
pounds of clover hay. These steers gained 
slightly more than the steers which were fed no 
oats. In spite of the good gains, however, they 
didn’t carry the impression of finish and were 
valued at only $10.60 a hundred. The profit 
per head over feed cost was $9.87. 


Oats Can Not Replace Oil Meal 


It seems that oats, even with oil meal as high 
as it is today and oats as cheap, can not take 
the place of oil meal in the ration. Moreover, 
it seems that they can not take the place of 
‘corn in the ration unless they sell for less than 
half as much per bushel. It may be that they 
can be used satisfactorily during the first half 
of the feeding period, but later on it appears 
that they tend to prevent the high degree of 
finish which is obtained when they are not in 
the ration. Oats seem to promote growth rath- 
er than finish. It would also seem that oats 
have been over-rated as a feed by many farm- 
ers. They have been more extensively fed to 
both cattle and hogs A Concluded on page 11) 
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THE LINES ARE DRAWN 


As’ THE time approaches for a vote on the 

MeNary-Haugen bill, the business interests 
of the country should understand that the 
The issue is na- 
tional. It will remain national. Either «the 
farmer must be helped up to the price plane 
on which other groups are riding so comfort- 
ably or the others must climb down—or be 
pushed off. The industrial and business inter- 
ests of the country can make no greater mis- 
take than to fail to see just what is involved in 
this struggle of the farmer for economic jus- 
tice. 





*““WHOSOEVER WOULD BE CHIEF 
AMONG YOU” 


CAPITALIZING prestige is a favorite trick 

with a good many officers and ex-officers 
of farm organizations. As soon as their names 
are well enough known to farmers so that they 
have an advertising value, some corporation of- 
fers them a good job, and too often they sell 
out and take a place as a figurehead. The same 
thing works in the political field. It seems 
sometimes that offices in farm organizations 
are used largely as steppingstones to political 
places and business sinecures. 

Farmers get highly indignant when things 
of this sort happen. They should. Perhaps, 
however, their indignation should be directed 
not so much at the leaders who have deserted 
them as at the social customs and habits of 
mind that have made these desertions possible. 

We praise so much the man who is out to get 
ahead, that it is no wonder that men who are 


-given a chance at larger salaries feel that they 


would be false to themselves if they refused the 
opportunity. We habitually speak in slighting 
terms of the man who turns down a chance to 
make more money because he happens to like 
the work in which he is engaged and feels that 
he is of some value to society in that field. The 
American ideal too often seems to be that sort 
of success which consists in taking advantage 
of every opportunity offered, with no consid- 
eration of the social values of the work to which 
it may lead, 

Farm organizations, and particularly those 
farm organizations which specialize in co-oper- 
ative work, have as their aim not the securing 
of great rewards for a few individuals, but the 
raising of the standard of living of farmers as a 
elass. The sort of ambition that looks on per- 
sonal prestige and personal financial success as 
the end of all effort ought to have no place in 


associations of this type. Yet so long as farm- 
ers themselves pay the homage that they do te 
distinction and wealth so gained, we are going 
to have conditions that favor men using farm 
organizations simply as instruments to further 
their own ends. 

Perhaps we need in the co-operative field 
leaders who will imitate the example of some of 
the old monastic orders and take vows of pov- 
erty, that their attention may not be distracted 
from the work in hand. One of the most suc- 
cessful of the labor co-operatives in this coun- 
try seems to have, at least for the time being, 
leaders who take this attitude. The salary of 
executives in this organization is no higher 
than the salary of the workers. 

This is contrary to some of the ideas that 
we have been led to consider sound in the co- 
operative field. We have been told that we 
would not be able to get efficient executives 
unless we were willing to bid up on the sala- 
ries and pay as much as privately owned busi- 
nesses do. There is a possibility that in doing 
this we have only paid tribute to the profit mo- 
tive that it is the business of the co-operatives 
to eliminate. 

Farmers’ business organizations must have 
competent executives, men who can match wits 
with men in the field of private business. Yet 
if they are business men only, if the desire for 
profit is their only motive, they are not going 
to do much in keeping alive the co-operative 
spirit in the organization. As a matter of fact, 
in a good many lines of eo-operative work prog- 
ress has been made difficult because of the 
presence of managers who were educated in the 
school of private business and were unable to 
appreciate the need of somewhat different 
methods for companies organized on a non- 
profit basis. 

We can not permit too much compromise be- 
tween the co-operative ideal and the ideals of 
ordinary business. If we are in our farm or- 
ganizations to stress the need of each man 
working for the benefit of his class rather than 
for himself alone; if we are to declare that an 
unselfish brotherly spirit is the only thing that 
will make co-operation suecessful; then it is 
only just that we insist that our leaders in their 
own lives exemplify these ideals. 





FACT AND FICTION 


IVESTOCK judging more than any other 
agricultural activity is based on fanciful 
considerations which often have no basis in 
fact. Probably the greatest weakness of our 
agricultural colleges is the time which they 
spend in teaching the lore of livestock judging. 
We note that one of the animal husbandry 
men of a dairy state to the north of us states: 

‘“‘The time is coming when every purebred 
sire that is not of good type and is not siring 
typy animals will be sent to the butcher along 
with the serub bulls.”’ 

He then refers to a sale where the good look- 
ing Holsteins sold for considerably more than 
the poor lookers. Also he refers to the fact 
that 48 cows with straight rumps averaged $40 
per head more than 43 cows with slightly slop- 
ing rumps. He says that the record of this 
sale should be enough to attract the interest of 
dairy breeders to better livestock. 

It is the old, old story of breeding for looks 
rather than action. The corn show people did 
it, and, as nearly as can be determined, cut 
down their yield by so doing. At any rate, 
practically all of the eorn types which have 
come to the top in the corn yield contests are 
sorts which have never made much of a record 
in the show-ring. The shoW-ring sorts have 
been in many of these same contests, but only 
rarely have placed toward the top. 

A New York friend of ours who for many 
years has been breeding Holsteins, tells us that 


it is his observation that there is a tendeney | 


for the cows with sloping rumps to prodye,. 
more milk than those with straight rumps. [q” 
fact, he was able to obtain many of his beg.” 
producers by bidding in sloping rumped cowg 
at sales. 

The word ‘‘typy”’’ as used by the professopg 
at the agricultural colleges may eventually dg 
millions of dollars’ worth of damage to the 


wealth-produeing power of the United Stateg, | 


It is time that the animal husbandry professorg 
at our colleges were thinking more about valneg 
based on fact rather than those based on faney, 





THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
STOCKMEN 


OBODY seems to care what happens to the 

livestock shipper who accompanies hig 
stock to market. It is otherwise with the stock, 
of course. Stock is protected by various law 
and regulations. Cars have to be cleaned; 
stops must be made for feed and water, and the 
comfort of the animals is insured in different 
ways. 

The shipper, on the other hand, gets the right 
to ride in the eaboose, if he ean crowd in, 
Sometimes he gets to sit down. If there is an 
unusual lot of room, then he can stretch out 
onthe seat and take troubled naps. Cinderg 
insinuate themselves under his collar. The 
train crew engages in violent argument within 
a foot of his ears. The train swings around 
a curve and precipitates him, clinging desper- 
ately but vainly to the slippery upholstery, to 
the floor. Consequently, when the shipper fi- 
nally gets to market, he looks like something 
the cat brought in and feels somewhat worse 
than he looks. 

This, we gather from a recent action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is exactly as 
it should be. The Illinois Central railroad, 
which recently violated custom by putting on a 
sleeper to take care of shippers on thru stock 
trains, has been ordered to discontinue the 
practice. 


We hope that the Interstate Commerce Com. } 


mission will change its mind on this decision. 
If any railroad wants to give stock shippers a 
decent place to sleep while on the way to mar- 
ket, why not let it? -And if the other fellows 
think this is unfair competition, there ought 
to be nothing in the interstate commerce regu- 
lations to prevent them from tacking sleepers 
on their stock trains, too. 





AN UNGRATEFUL CITY 


HICAGO, Illinois, is the third greatest city 

in the world. Its greatness is due wholly 
to agriculture. It is the gateway thru which 
the great agricultural commodities pass from 
the farms to the eastern consuming centers. AS 
they pass thru, the city levies its tribute. Chi 
cago has grown fat by feeding on the farmer. 
But for agriculture, Chicago would be a vil 
lage or small city. 

All this being true, and admitted to be true, 
one would think that Chicago would be grateful 
to the farmer; that the city fathers would cher- 
ish his friendship and good will; that they 
would try to protect his interests; that they 
would favor what would help him. 

Instead, we find the city council of Chicago 
solemnly passing a resolution denouncing the 
MecNary-Haugen bill, the only bill before con- 
gress which can possibly help the farmer in his 
time of trouble. Now, the members of the city 
council of course know nothing about this mat- 
ter. 
quitous thing by the grain dealers, the specu- 
lators, and probably the packers ahd others 
who owe everything they have to the farmer. 

It remained for Chicago to exhibit the most 
outrageous and abhorrent illustration of in- 
gratitude so far presented. 












































































They have been persuaded to do this ini- | 
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“SLAUGHTERING A GOOD STEER AND A 
POOR ONE 


At IOWA Cattle Feeders’ Day, Professor 
Helser gave a most interesting demonstra- 
tion of the comparative values of a poor steer 
and a good steer. The heaviest, fattest steer 
was valued at $12 a hundred on the basis of 
Chicago, and the thinnest steer at $9.50 a hun- 
dred. The fat steer weighed 1,485 pounds alive 
and the thin steer 1,185 pounds. The respec- 
tive dressing weights were 956 pounds and 728 
pounds. Both dressed slightly better than 60 
per cent. The fat steer’s carcass was of the 
sort which would sell for about $19 a hundred 
to the faney eastern hotel trade or to the kosher 
trade, whereas the thin steer’s carcass would 
sell for only $14 to $16 a hundred. It prob- 
ably also would go east, being of too high qual- 
ity for the bulk of the trade west of the Missis- 
sippi river. 

Professor Helser stated that in order for the 
fat steer to sell for $12 at Chicago, it is neces- 
sary for the porterhouse steak from that steer 
to sell for about 60 cents retail on the eastern 
market, the club steak for about 55 cents, and 
the sirloin for about 48 cents. The porter- 
house steak from the thinner steer, which was 
valued at $9.50 on the basis of Chicago, could 
be sold for about 40 cents retail, or only about 
two-thirds as much‘as the fat steer. 

Professor Helser called on one of the local 
butchers who has had a Jot of experience in 
different sections of the country. He stated 
that 95 per cent of the beef consumed west of 
the Mississippi river was she-stuff, that practi- 
eally no steer meat was eaten in Iowa. There 
is a higher percentage of lean meat in the stuff 
which we buy from the butcher shops in the 
middle-west. We pay for our lean and rather 
tough steaks 35 to 40 cents, as compared with 
45 to 50 cents for the faney rather fat steer 
beef paid by the wealthier eastern trade. We 
probably get more nutriment for our money 
than the eastern people, but they get more 
pleasure. It is the hope of the cattle feeders 
of the corn belt that the eastern people will 
‘ontinue to have a keen desire for this kind of 
pleasure. 





THE LAST OF THE U. S. GRAIN 
GROWERS 


’T‘HE American Farm Bureau Federation has 
‘ finally tired of meeting the cost of keeping 
up a semblance of life in the U. S. Grain Grow- 
ers, Ine. Mehl, the secretary, has for months 
been its only officer. He has resigned. The 
office is closed, and there is no longer even a 
string of, gold letters on an office door to re- 
mind one of the grain marketing organization. 
that was once about to re-make the middle- 
west. ‘ 

Since its collapse there have been many, to 
point out the weaknesses of the movement that 
started with the formation of the Committee 
of Seventeen. It is always easy to be wise 
after the event. Wallaces’ Farmer pointed 
out some weaknesses of the movement at a time 
when criticism was of some value to the organ- 
ization, namely, when it was young and appar- 
ently had a chance to suceeed. Perhaps it is 
only fair now, when the chorus of disfavor is 
as strong as the chorus of praise was then, to 
pass lightly over the sins of the departed. 

The plan of marketing itself had its good 
points. 
to the view that contracts running to thé local 
elevator and from the elevator to a sales agency 
are better than the contract from grower to 
national sales agency. We want more local 
control and more dependence on state units 
than was provided then. We want—some of us 
—either a pool or no pool and no compromise. 
Yet the plan was workable in the right hands, 
it served to crystallize thinking on marketing 


Opinion in Iowa seems to swing now © 


methods, and heaven knows it provided plenty 
of object lessons in how not to run a farmers’ 


-company. 


Two things, above all others, ruined it. 
Neither was the marketing plan itself. The 
first cause was the character of the men who 
were put in charge. They were not—and we 
are talking of the leaders of both factions— 
competent grain men, and they were selfishly 
ambitious and seemed willing at all times to 
wreck the company to gain their own ends. 
And the second cause was the fatal habit of 
compromising on vital issues and fighting to 
the end on questions of personality. 

The U. S. Grain Growers is dead. Who will 
do the work it set out to do? The state wheat 
pools are making progress. The farmers’ ele- 
vators are talking of federating to handle sales 
at the terminals. Perhaps both methods will 
have to be tried out for several years before 
it will be possible to decide intelligently on a 
plan that will bring all grain producers to- 
gether. Perhaps, too, the failure of the U. 8. 
Grain Growers was a warning that we had 
tried to move too fast, and that we should 
have to strengthen the local elevator assdcia- 
tion, improve its methods, and make it genu- 
inely co-operative before we could safely go 


on to larger fields. 





U. S. STEEL, LABOR, AND THE FARMER 


UDGE GARY, in his annual talk to the 
stockholders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration said that the elimination of the twelve 
hour day was making it necessary for the steel 
companies to sell their products for about 10 
per cent more than would otherwise be the 
case. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that 
big business and labor have a working arrange- 
ment between them to make all the money they 
can out of the consumers and especially out of 
the farmers. Since the war, business has usu- 
ally given in to the demands of labor because 
it was able to pass the inéreased wages or the 
cost of the shorter working hours on to the con- 
sumer and especially on to the farmer. At the 
time of the deflation of 1921 there was some 
unemployment, but no serious effort was made 
to deflate the margins exacted by business or 
the wages asked by labor. 

Business and labor may be continually quar- 
reling, but for practical purposes they have an 
effective working arrangement to ‘‘milk’’ the 
farmer. If it were not for the lack of an 
effective European demand for our surplus 
farm products, this plan would not be so ex- 
traordinarily successful. With the situation 
as it is today, however, the farmer is suffering 
severely from this tacit agreement between 
business and labor. 

The great object of the McNary-Haugen bill 
is to enable the farmer to sit at.the same table 
with business and labor. If this fails to pass, 
the problem must be attacked in some other 
manner. 





RADIO PROPAGANDA 

S THE radio going to be a mouthpiece for 

reactionary big business? The stuff that 
has beem going out over the radio on the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill makes it look that way. The 
Beard of Trade station at Chicago, aided by 
its friends at other points, has seen to it that 
every farmer with a radio set has got aa earful 
of arguments against the bill. Few speeches 
in favor of the measure have been permitted. 

The labor people have found that the radio 
is being used steadily to send out propaganda 
hostile to them, and are talking about setting 
up broadcasting stations of their own. Unless 
farm questions are handled in a fairer way by 
the. big broadcasting stations, farm organiza- 
tions may have to figure on doing the same 
thing. 


GRANGE FOR THE EXPORT PLAN |; 


NOT long ago a grain trade paper came out 
with the headline, ‘‘National Grange 


‘Against MeNary-Haugen Bill,’’ ard quoted 


statements from Dr. T. C. Atkeson, Washing- 
ton representative of the Grange, in an at- 
tempt to bear out the statement. 

In order to get the facts on the matter, we 
wrote Louis J. Tabor, national master of the 
Grange. Mr. Tabor replied: ‘‘The resolution 
passed by the executive committee clearly indi- 
cates the position of the National Grange. That 
position has not been changed.’’ 

The resolution to which Mr. Tabor refers was 


passed by the executive committee early in~ 


March. It reads: 

‘For more than thirty-five years the position 
of the National Grange has been tersely stated 
on the tariff question as ‘tariff for all or tariff 
for none.’ 
poses behind tlie McNary-Haugen bill to be*the 
equalization of the benefits accruing from the 
protective tariff so that they may reach sur- 
plus agricultural products. The executive com- 
mittee of the National Grange endorses the 
bill in the belief that with proper amendments 
and simplification it is the most satisfactory of 
the emergency relief measures now before con- 
gress.’’ 

All of which goes to show once more that 
misrepresentation of the facts is the favorite 
weapon of those that are fighting the MeNary- 
Haugen bill. Take their statements with a 
large pinch of salt. . 





RECORD YIELDS OF CORN WANTED 


"T‘HOUSANDS of farmers have obtained 

yields of better than 80 bushels per acre 
on ten-acre fields or even on forty-acre fields. 
Hundreds of farmers have obtained yields of 
over 100 bushels per acre on specially prepared 
plots of unusually rich land. We don’t care 
to hear about records of this sort. What we 
now want is the highest five-year average yield 


of all the corn land (not less than forty acres) « 


on a quarter-section farm. Fifty bushels per 
acre is a splendid average for all the corn land 
of a quarter-section over a period of fiwe years. 
Can anyone send in a record of sixty bushels? 
We are just a little tired of hearing about freak 
yields which result from an especially favor- 
able combination of good weather and a heavily 
manured clover sod. What can be done year 
after year on all of the corn land of a farm, 
including both the land near the barn which 
can be manured easily, and also the far corners 
which are not so frequently visited by the 
manure spreader? 





LARGE ARGENTINE CORN CROP 


HE preliminary official estimate of the Ar- 
‘= gentine corn crop being harvested at the_ 
present time is 274 million bushels. This com- 
pares with an average crop of around 200 mil- 
lion bushels, and a crop last year of 153 million 
bushels. The crop is so much larger than usual 
this year that there will be available for export 
at least 180 million bushels, or nearly twice as 
much as usual. Without much question, Ar- 
gentine corn will undersell corn from the Unit- 
ed States in the world markets during the 
greater part of the next ten months. Some of 
it may even come into the> United States over 
the 15-cent tariff wall. 





WHO FOOTS THE BILL? 


WE SOMETIMES wonder just how much 
money is being spent on propaganda op- 
posing the McNary-Haugen bill. Advertise- 
ments appear in daily papers against it; cireu- 
lars are sent out by the thousand; special pub- 
licity matter goes to newspaper editors ; speak- 
ers go out to spread arguments against the bill. 
All this costs money. Who is putting it up? 


The committee recognizes the pur- > 
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worse and that conditions and 





BOUT the commonest place remarks 
A that you hear now days is to the affect 

that farmers individual and collective 
has passed thru the most trying epic in the 
history of the agriculture game of chance which 
in the words of the ordinary lay man is better 
known as farming. These conditions is now 
so well known that even the farmers themself 
is aware of the facts mostly thru the kindness 
of political candidates which have ran for of- 
fices and was willing to tell their spectators 
how these things come about. 

Although I myself say that the farmers has 
gone thru this epic there is other economical 
authorities that dont agree with me. They say 
as follows the farmers is now passing thru the 
most trying epic. My principle argument is 
that the farmer or farmers that hasnt went 
thru the epic by this time is not a farmer no 
more. But have took up some other pass-time 
where pay and remunerations permit him to 
earn a resp. living look the whole earth in the 
eye and have time to be glad that they live in 
a country where bankrupt laws can be found 
in the statues. 


Awful Jolt in the Soller-Plexis 


At any rates we all agree that farmers and 
others engaged in non-profit enterprizes got a 
awful jolt in the soller-plexis some 3 yrs. back 
when farm produces hit the skids and a bushel 
of corn on the cob wouldnt fetch more than a 
ship load of german marks will today. Them 
was the days when wheat was so cheap that 
millers couldnt afford to mix lump lime in the 
flour and the packers adultered pure pork sau- 
sage with big hunks of pork. 

Thanks to the. Post Bellum economical ad- 
justments which has came since the war farm 
prices have rose gradually till today you can 
swap a load of early ohios for two pair of shoes 
and the farmers hogs will fetch enough to pay 
all expenses of raising them excent feed and 
the labor which dont amount to much as the 
farmers time would just be wasted if he didnt 
have to carry swill and shovel corn. 

Irregardless of the improvement that it 
seems like there has been a little of it there is 
still a number of we that has made an exhaust- 
ing study of the prop. who believes that the 
farmer as a whole is in a bad situation finan- 
cially as well as economical. And else there is 
more change for the better, why it will only be 
a matter of a few generations of time before 
we will become a race of ph®asants. 

So much for the gloomy sides of 


By “Lyman Lee Gumes” 





‘“‘THE FARMER’S PLITE” 


This contribution, written in the man- 
ner made famous by Ring Lardner, appeals 
to us as a piece of humor that may hit the 
funny-bones of farmers who have been 
reading too many uninformed editorials 
and articles in the urban press on farm 
conditions. Mr. Gumes, in this article, es- 
tablishes himself as a worthy running-mate 
for our own Joshaway. 











present exorbant interest rates will come down 
to where money will be so cheap that farmers 
ean pay off his indebtness with out giving an- 
other mortgage on what there is left of his 
property. 

Almost nobody realizes the suffering and 
strain which the farmers debts makes specially 
to they who the farmer owes the money to and 
which havent any security for it not even a 
2nd mortgage. Namely storekeepers pool hall 
props. and tax collectors. So, with this bulk 
of evidence it is pretty clear that the first step 
to take to get the farmer out of his plite is to 
pay his debts off. 

One way that a lot of help can be give that 
will be of assistants to farmers is to reduce his 
taxes. Just hoW to do this hasnt been worked 
out by the officials but the next crop of candi- 
dates that will be running for offices will have 
the plans all worked out how taxes will be cut 
in too without making reductions in approp. 
Probaly some of these plans 1s all right but 
they wont work. So that we havent had no op- 
portunity to try them out. 

My suggestions is to dont make no more in- 
crease in the taxes and to pay those that we 
have got now in such a way that you dont 
realize that your taxes is being paid and you 
think you are spending your money in some 
useful and pleasant way such as when you go 
to a cireus or bizarre or the dist. fair. 


Collecting Taxes Without Pain 


Another practical way to collect taxes with- 
out you feeling any pain would be to hold a 
basket sociable once a week and everbody would 
have to go. They held one in Soap Creek twp. 
and cleared $43.69 in round numbers so you 
see if one was give each week or three times 
a week it would only take a short time to get 


MESSAGE FROM NOBODY TO NOWHERE 


Contributor Satirizes Advice Handed Out to Farmers by City Experts 


the taxes and nobody wouldnt know that he or | 


they as the case might be had paid any. 


The biggest lessons which the farmers hag | 


been learnt during the past few yrs. is that he 
has got to diversify. For the benefits of they 
that hasnt made a technicle study of agr. egg. 
nomic subjects I will explain that when a farp. 
er dont diversify it means that he plants af] 
his land to one crop such as timothy oats cotton 
or hogs. As the old saying goes he puts all his 
eggs in one basket and then sets around tg 
watch the eggs. Putting the eggs hasnt heey 
SO irritating as -~watching it specially when jt 
come to pick up the one crop basket and fing 
out that being it was a market basket the bot 
tom had fell out. , 

For inst. I will mention a example of the 
North Dak. farmers which raised nothing but 
wheat and sow thissels. Well when it come 
time to harvest his crops why the law of sup. 
plies on demand was made legal and constitu. 
tional so that his wheat was worth nothing and 
the sow thissels only the half as much so that 
they might as well of grew all sow thissels ag 
they do fairly good without no planting or har. 
rowing. They dont have to even be drug. The 
moral is that he ought to of grew some corn 
poultry eotton ginsing butter and eggs Eng, 
walnuts and sunkissed raisins on part of hig 
farm which is only a partial list of -crops that 
a farmer can grow a great no. of them in hig 
crop rotations. - 


Side Line to Work at in Spare Minutes 


Also many times a farmer can often have a 
side line that he can work at in his spare min- 
utes which will bring in some income. Our 
classical ex. of that is a farmer who moved ir 
close to Chicago on a rented farm and started 
a butcher shop there in town as a side line, 
This man Tom Wilson by name tended to busi- 
ness and soon worked up such a good trade 
that he made a payment on the farm and 
probaly hasnt more than 3 or 4 more assess- 
ments on the second mort. before he will have 
title te his little home. It wont surprize me 
none if Tom E. Wilson becomes better knew 
by his fellow people just as much by his butch- 
er shop as by his farming. 

Perhaps most of you have knew of farmers 
that bot a bank in town to help make both 


ends meet on the farm. This is a good side’ 


line to consider specially if you dont take in- 
terest in the farm. My experience shows that 
as soon aS a person owns a bank he finds it 

more easier for him to take inter- 





the agr. problem which I am call- 
ing the farmers’ plite for the pur- 
poses of making it clear to people 
in Gen. 
But as sir Issaac Newton so able 

expressed -it 

‘Ever cloud has got 

a silver lining .in it.’ 
I to believe that things might be 


people on the ave. are not as bad as 
they are painted to look like, I am 
farther convinced that there is a 
no. of ways that farmers can make 
use of if he wants to to help them - 
out of their Plite. 

Probaly the worst eurse to a 
farmers money affairs is their 
debts. The first thing to be did to 
relieve the economical pressure is 
for ever farmer to pay his debts. 
In most cases this will not be diffi- 
cult to do but in the ease if a farm- 
er cant pay his debts off why there 
is some arrangements for the sher- 
iff to give such help as the consti- 
tution permits him. Just as soon 
as farmers debts are cleared off of 
the slate then there wont be no 
place for brick masons plummers 
and the football players to invest 
their savings and right away the 





A FORD DRIVER’S TROUBLES 


My flivver’s an excellent wagon, it runs quite according to Hoyle except 
when it’s out in the rain, and about a gallon gets into the coils. 


I’ve driven in 


est. Banking is a good side line 
and further and more the banking 
hrs is such as to dont conflict with 
the work on the farm so I would 





all kinds of weather, I'm used to trials, troubles and toils. I don’t mind the 


rains when I have on my chains, 
if water don’t get on the coils. 
I've traveled from ~ Maine’s 
wooded valleys to fair Califor- 
nia, so bright; the spark* plugs 
all cracked, and the engine 
kicked back, and something 
went wrong with the lights. She 
twice caught afire from a short 
in the wire, the tires wouldn't 
hold any air; the timer got 
smart, and the springs came 
apart, which caused me much 
worry and care. I couldn’t be 
stopped, tho the roadway~was 
blocked, and I ran out of cylin- 
der oil,@but I had to pull in, 
you may wager your tin, when 
yater got into the coils. Oh! I 
am in love with my flivver, 
she’s carried me many a mile; 
she’s more power and _ speed 
than ever I need, and _ she’s 
famed fdr her beauty and style. 
I give you my word, tho you’ll 
think it absurd, and treat my 
remarks as a joke, that she 
scorches the grass with her 
speed as I pass, and men stand 
in awe at her smoke. But I 
wish Uncle Henry would up and 
invent a coil that just couldn’t 
’ be wet. If they didn’t cost 

more than two dollars per four 


I'd order an outfit, you bet! It gives me a pain, when caught out in a rain, 
makes me sore as a half dozen boils to walk home thru the mud, In my best 
Sunday duds, ’cause water’s got into the coils.—H. C. Fort. 











respectfly recommend it to they 
who feel more to home when he 
is handling money than he does 
making it. 

As the last resorts if ever thing 
else fails why then there is only 


one other side line te turn to in- 


despair. That is polities and judg- 
ing from the amount of farmers 
and dirt farmers which has went 
into the game just recent it must 


be a profitable if not a honorable | 


existence. 


A practical case in-regards to 


this is a number of senators and 
rep. that I wont mention the name 
of. A few years ago these men 
was poverty struck hard working 
farmers that kept a law office or 


a store or a bank so as to pay the: 


taxes on their numerous tracks of 
land. The serious epidemic of 


congress men which they had in 


Europe and Russia and Germany 


and the Alps last summer speaks’ 


good for the dividends which they 
ree’d for investing their time in 
politics. 
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Nary-Haugen bill is ready. for action 

by the house. It was reported out last 
Thursday by the committee on agriculture, 
after prolonged hearings and numerous amend- 
ments, none of the latter, however, impairing 
the principles‘on which the bill is based. Ac- 
tion by the committee was delayed at least two 
weeks and perhaps longer by the persistent fili- 
bustering tactics followed by Representative 
Voight, of Wisconsin. Day after day he asked 
yseless questions and took up the time in every 
way possible. It is not easy to understand the 
reasons why Voight and some others of the Wis- 
eonsin group are so against this bill unless it is 
that they do not wish anything done to help the 
farmer, so they can keep talking about what 
they are going to do. Sinclair, of North Da- 
kota, is another of the opponents. He was the 
house author of the Norris-Sinelair bjll which 
proposed to put the government squarely into 
the business of buying and selling all farm 
products. The idea of the supporters of this 
bill seems to be that the trouble with farm 
prices is due to the high charges made by the 
middlemen. No doubt these charges might be 
reduced somewhat, but the saving in this way 
would make a difference of only a cent or two 
a bushel on grains and would not cure the real 
trouble. Senator Norris frankly and honestly 
recognized this. 


Substitutes Are Defeated 


On the final votes on the MeNary-Haugen 
bill preliminary votes were taken on the Norris- 
Sinclair bill, which was defeated in the commit- 
tee by a vote of 16 to 4. Then a substitute pre- 
pared by Voight was defeated by a vote of 17 to 
2. The final vote of the McNary-Haugen bill 


was six against, Voight, Clarke, of New York, 
who represents a district in which there is a 
great deal of farming and dairying, and four 
democratic members from southern states. The 
opposition of the democrats is because they do 
not want to recognize the principle of the pro- 


tective tariff. Presumably the democrats from. 


the agricultural states of the north will vote 
for it. 

It is not certain when the bill will come up 
for discussion on the floor. The political re- 
publican leaders have let it be understood that 
they are willing to have it come up. Shrewd 


politicians from the east are beginning to see - 


that something must be done to help agricul- 
ture if possible. The nomination of President 
Coolidge seems certain but the election is yet 
to be accomplished and the votes of some of the 
western states are needed. Consequently the 
leaders are disposed to listen more carefully 
than a month ago. 


Bill Having Effect on Prices 


One thing is certain, the prices of wheat and 
corn have been held up substantially because of 
the fear on the part of tradérs and speculators 
that this bill may pass. This is shown in trade 
circulars sent out from Chicago. As one firm 
puts it: ‘‘If it were not for the encourage- 
ment of government aid which has been held 
out prices now would be lower than they are 
and we should be selling at this time millions of 
bushels of new crop wheat for export.’’ As 
long as there is a prospect of the MeNary-Hau- 
gen bill passing prices of grains and of hogs 
will rule substantially higher than they would 
otherwise. 

The opposition to the bill is strong and re- 
sourceful and it has a hard road to travel. Per- 


COMMITTEE APPROVES EXPORT PLAN 


McNary-Haugen Bill Now Before House of Representatives for Action 
W ‘evitrnces D. C.—At last the Me- 


sonal letters from friends of the bill to their 
congressmen and senators are much needed and 
should_be kept up until it comes to a vote. 

Copies of the Iowa Homestead containing an 
article trying to show that Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace has not been in favor of the 
bill are being circulated here. This may fool 
some people in the country but will not fool 
anyone in Washington. It is well known that 
Wallace in his annual report gave this plan 
as the only one offering any real hope to the 
farmer. He delegated Mr. Brand to go into it 
thoroly ahd he finally drafted the bill in the 
rough and has testified for days before senate 
and house committees. 


Bill Backed by Secretary Wallace 


When Wallace testified before the senate and 
house committees enemies of the biii tried to 
get him to talk about the details of its opera- 
tions. This he refused to do. He insisted that 
the details should be worked out by the men 
appointed to administer the bill; that the com- 
mittees should adopt the principles as sound 
and avoid details so far as possible. He said 
emphatically that this was the only plan whieh 
had been considered by congress that was di- 
rected at the root of the trouble with agricul- 
ture and that he favored it, altho at the same 
time saying that if anyone had a better plan 
to propose he would favor that. Wallace has 
occupied a delicate position because the Presi- 
dent has not favored this bill, and at times 
there has been a good deal of talk in the papers 
to the effect that Wallace would probably re- 
sign or be forced out. It has not been claimed, 
that this talk emanated from the White House 
but from business and commercial interests, es- 
pecially“the latter. (Concluded on page 11) 


SPEEDING THE GROWTH OF SPRING PIGS 


Corn and Tankage on Good Pasture Will Finish Pigs for Early Market 


O FAR as the 1924 hog season can be fore- 
S casted at this time, the policy of pushing 

the spring pigs for rapid gains and early 
marketing seems to be the best road open to the 
corn belt swine producer. Judicious use of the 
self-feeder and pasture crops should enable the 
farmer to finish early pigs for a September 
market, when the best market is normally had. 
It is doubtful whether feeding the pigs on a 
limited ration thruout the pasture season, in an 
effort to save corn, will be able to compete with 
the rapid finishing method this year. Pigs 
carried thru the summer on a light grain ration 
receive the penalty of the autumn price de- 
cline, unless they are carried over until late 
winter or early spring, a practice which the 
1924 corn price will very likely render distinet- 
ly unprofitable. On the whole, it would seem 
best for the swine producer to plan on full- 
feeding the spring pigs from the start, with the 
idea of markefing them as soon as they reach 
200 pounds in weight. 


Fewer Sows Farrowing This Spring 


Observers of the hog situation estimate that 
the number of sows farrowing this spring was 
18 to 20 per cent below the number farrowing 
a year ago. Weather conditions, however, were 
more favorable to the young pigs this year, and 
it is probable that at least 85 per cent as many 
pigs will be raised in the corn belt as were 
raised last year. The outlook for strong corn 
prices this coming fall is good, and it is likely 
that the swine producer wil] be compelled to 
work on a narrow margin between feed costs 
and receipts from pork. 

The self-feeder method is very efficient for 
producing rapid and economical gains. An av- 
erage of nine trials made at the Ohio, Iowa and 
Nebraska stations, and’reported in Henry and 
Morrison’s ‘‘Feeds and Feeding’’ shows that 
the amount of feed consumed per 100 pounds 


of gain was almost exactly the same in both the 
self-fed and hand-fed lots. Self-fed pigs ate a 
little more tankage than the hand-fed pigs, but 
this small amount was more than offset by the 
saving in labor effected by self-feeding and by 
the more rapid gains credited to self-feeding, 
the figures being 1.32 pounds daily for self- 
feeding and 1.2 pounds for hand-feeding. More- 
over, it is usually more economical to hand-feed 
the tankage and self-feed the eorn, so that pigs 
self-fed corn need eat no more tankage than 
those which are hand-fed the entire ration. 


Protein Supplements Increase Gains 


While pigs will make fairly good gains on 
corn fed on good pasture, the gains will invari- 
ably be increased and the feeding period short- 
ened if protein supplements are fed. The dif- 
ference between feeding tankage and not feed- 
ing it on good rape or alfalfa pasture will usu- 
ally mean the difference between a good mar- 
ket and a market 50 to 75 cents per hundred- 
weight lower. A few days’ time in the Septem- 
ber-October season when early pigs are market- 
ed, has a highly important relation to the 
priee received. 

Tankage can hardly be excelled as a supple- 
ment for corn in feeding spring pigs, altho 
skim-milk or buttermilk will make just about 
as good gains. Farmers who do not have the 
dairy products ean not afford to be without 
tankage. The present price of tankage is more 
favorable to the swine producer than for sev- 
eral years. As compared with corn, tankage is 
now on a price basis that it can be profitably 
self-fed to pigs being finshed in the dry lot or 
on poor pasture which does not supply much 
bone and muscle-building feed. The farmer 
who has a good rape, clover or alfalfa pasture 
had best limit the tankage fed, since pigs run- 
ning on such forages will secure much bone and 
musclé-building material and will have less 


oeed for additional feed of this kind. However, 
even on these pastures, the feeding of a quarter 
of a pound of tankage daily will pay, prinei- 
pally because it speeds up the gains. This is 
especially true of rape and to a lesser extent of 
clover and alfalfa. 

The advantage of pasture in feeding spring 
pigs for an early fall market has been clearly 
defined by much experimental work. Ordinar- 
ily, the usefulness of the better pastures, in- 
cluding rape, red clover and alfalfa, is shown 
by the fact that they save about*40 pounds of 
corn and 15 to 20 pounds of supplemental feed 
on each 100 pounds of pork produced. Since 
an acre of each of these crops will carry 18 to - 
20 pigs, their great utility is apparent. 

Farmers who have no summer pig pasture 
should plant rape. This pasture can be seeded 
any time up to as late as July 1. It produces 
pasture in a few weeks, and unless turned in 
upon before it gets to be ten inches high, it will 
earry 15 to 20 pigs per acre until late fall. The 
cost of seeding is small, and the crop offers a 
chance for the swine grower without pasture to 
cheapen as well as increase the gains. 


Self-Feeder Method Most Direct Route 


There are two classes of swine producers who 
will doubtless find it to their advantage to feed 
a limited ration of corn to the spring pigs dur- 
ing the summer. These are the men who hog 
down corn in the fall and the men who require 
a number of pigs to follow steers in the fall and 
winter feed lots. When such pigs are self-fed 
during the summer, they tend to become too fat 
to use for hogging down or following steers in 
the fall. Farmers who are feeding the pigs - 
straight thru to market will find that the most 
direct route is the self-feeder method for the 
corn ~plus a little tankage on good pasture. 
This plan offers the best chance for hog prof- 
its in 1924, 
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CONVERSION of coal-burning battle- 

ships of the Atlantic scouting fleet 
into oil burners would be* opposed by 
President Coolidge if it would lead 
other nations who are parties to the 
naval limitation treaty to make similar 
outlays, it is understood in Washing- 
ton. 





VIENNA IS PLANNING to build what 

is perhaps the first skyscraper ever 
erected in Europe. The building will 
be twelve stories high and will be 
erected in the working class section 
of the city. The skyscraper is a 
strictly American work of architecture 
and has never been looked upon with 
much favor by Europeans. 





AMONG THE FIRST instructions of 
our new Attorney General, Mr. Har- 
lan F. Stone, to the federal district 
attorneys was one to “urge the courts 
to give more severe sentences to vio- 
lators of the liquor laws.” Where com- 
mercial violations of the liquor laws 
are involved he urges the attorneys 
io press for jail sentences. 
THE HOUSE of representatives has 
passed a bill designed to promote 
the sale of farm products abroad. The 
bill would provide the agricultural de- 
partment with authority to continue 
supplying information upon farm man- 
agement, marketing practices of other 
countries and the prospective world 
production and demand. The commit- 
tee in their report stated that a con- 
sistent policy was needed in regard 
to providing intelligent guidance to 
the farmer in planning his program of 
production. 





THERE ARE all degrees of “grave 
consequences,” according to the Jap- 
anese ambassador to this country who 
felt under obligations to explain his 
letter of April 10-in which many mem- 
bers of .the United States senate 
thought a “veiled threat” had been ex- 
pressed. The ambassador in his fol- 
low up letter assures Mr. Hughes that 
he had no such thought in mind at the 
time but was only trying to stress the 
possibility of restrietive immigration 
legislation putting a strain upon the 
mutual understanding and friendship 
between the two nations. 
FRANCE HAS SENT a note of protest 
to Turkey warning her of very great 
consequences which may result from 
the recent action of the Turks in clos- 
fing thirty-six French schools attended 
by 13,000 pupils. The note descfibes 
this action as a violation of the An- 
gora agreement and the treaty of Lau- 
sanne. The order was issued, accord- 
ing to Turkish authorities, because in 
spite of warnings the schools con- 
tinued to exhibit religious emblems 
and held daily prayer service. So far 
the Turks have not interfered with the 
American colleges. 





which were sent to Paris from Ire- 
land to become stable mates of Epi- 
nard, noted French runner, ended their 


highly promising careers in the kitch~ 


ens of the Paris slums. A wrangle 
over the sale of the horses resulted in 
their trainer’s inability to collect for 
their board and accordingly he sold 
them to a Paris butcher who sold horse 
meat. The case has gone to court but 
judgment has as yet been reserved. 
AUSTRIA IS MAKING a heroic effort 
to establish her credit again and 
prevent further panics on the Vienna 
stock exchange. Representatives from 
two of the largest banks in Austria 
have been in London, Brussels and 
Paris in an effort to restore confidence 
in the Austrian markets. A fund of 
220,000,000,000 crowns has been raised 
by the government to be used in buy- 


GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


Items of Interest From Ail Over the World for Busy Farm Folks 


TWO HIGHLY BRED race horses, ™ 


THE OLDEST MEDICAL and surgical 

book known is now in the possession 
of the New York Historical Society. 
It was written in Egypt about 1600 B. 
C. The important part of the papyrus 
contains instructions for the treatment 
of sword and arrow wounds and for 
various fractures. It is the work of 
a really scientific man, who scorned 
to use incantations, magic and quack 
remedies. Many of his directions are 
such as a competent teacher would 
give today. 





THE ITALIAN PREMIER has written 

a note to Roumania in which he de- 
mands in very plain terms that Rou- 
mania act quickly in regard to the set- 
tlement of her debt to Italy. Roumania 
is quite heavily in debt and the kind 
of an answer that she gives to Rome 
may determine to some extent the 
course to be pursued by other coun- 
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Moines, Iowa. 





A CONTEST FOR THE PIG FEEDERS 


What are the secrets of growing a spring pig to a marketable 
Some farmers may think that there 
are no secrets about it, but the fact remains that there are many 
farmers whose methods do not produce a 200-pound hog from an 
early-farrowed pig by September, before the fall slump in the hog 
There undoubtedly are certain feeding methods which 
succeed better than others; there are certain pastures which help 
to speed up the gains and eut down the costs. 
tance are rape, alfalfa and clover? 
These are questions that vitally interest pork producers. 


Wallaces’ Farmer would like to have the personal experiences 
in letter form of readers whose feeding methods produce the maxi- 
mum gains in the minimum length of time. 
**How to Make the Most Pounds of Pork on an Acre of Pasture,’’ 
Wallaces’ Farmer will pay $10. For the second best letter, a prize 
Third and fourth prizes of $3 and $2 are 
Do not exceed 500 words in your letters, and address 
them to ‘‘Pork-Making Contest Editor, Wallaces’ 
The contest closes May 24. 


Of what impor- 
What part can the self-feeder 


For the best letter on 


Farmer, Des 








ing up stocks that are thrown on the 
market and thus strengthen it. The 
government has also forbidden the 
selling of stocks short. 





THE BRITISH EMPIRE exhibition at 

Wembly, England, was_ recently 
opened by the King of England and 
the Prince of Wales. The exhibition 
covers 220 acres of ground and con- 
tains exhibits from every colony of 
the British Empire. One of the unique 
features of the exhibition this year 
was the fact that the message of the 
king delivered at the opening was 
sent by telegram and cablegram 
around the world in the brief time 
of eighty seconds. The opening 
words of the message began to re- 
turn to the station at Wembly just 
as the sending operator finished his 
work. 


tries who are her creditors. 
ble between the two countries has re- 
sulted in the cancellation by the Rou- 
manian monarchs of their proposed 
visit to that country. 





THE WHEREABOUTS of Adolpho de 

la Huerta still remain a mystery. 
Search has been made for the former 
Mexican rebel in nearly every large 
city in the United States. Mexican 
federal secret service men are insti- 
tuting a search for him, most of their 
activities of late being centered in New 
Orleans and San Francisco. It is re- 
ported that he registered at a San 
Francisco hotel under the name of 
Francisco Oroil. De la Huerta’s wife, 
who is in New Orleans, believes that 
her husband has been lost at sea, but 
the authorities are not acting upon 
that belief. 


The trou- , 
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ITALY HAS PROTESTED to the Unit, 





ed States against the restrictive jg, | 


migration law which recently wen 
thru the senate. The senate adopteg 
a provision to base quotas at 2 per 
cent of the census of 1890. This PTO. 
vision will have the effect of cutting 
Italian immigrants from 40,000 to 8,000 
a year, As this is the quota bagig 
already favored by the house it there 
fore becomes the immigration policy 
of the present congress. 





BELGIUM IS MAKING plans to fung 

her debt to this country. This moye 
was virtually decided upon in a confer. 
ence held recently between Premier 


Theunis and Charles G. Dawes. fg” 
1919 the American government decided’ 


to postpone the capital and _ interest 
reimbursement due from the Belgian 
government. However, Belgium now 
feels she is in a position to start mak 
ing payments on the debt and is anx 
ious to arrange for a conference with 
that end in view. 





THE KING AND QUEEN of Roumania 

are now in Paris where an impres 
sive official welcome has been given 
to them. It is the first visit that these 
monarchs have paid officially to any 
European capital since the war and 
considerable significance is attached 
to the visit in view of the fact that 
Roumanian relations with Italy, Spain 
and Russia are very strained. It ig 
believed that the visit will result in 
the signing of a treaty which will re 
sult in a strong military alliance for 
both countries. ~ 


THE NEW TURKISH constitution - 
will limit the powers of the repub | 
lics chief executive drastically. The | 


Angora assembly has the drafting of 
the new document in its charge and 
has already refused to make the presi- 
dent commander-in-chief of the army. 
The constitution also prohibits the 
president from dissolving parliament, 
has limited his term of office to the 
life of the assembly electing him, and 
has made a simple majority of the 
parliamentary vote sufficient to over 
ride his veto. 


THE HOOF AND MOUTH disease in 
California has taken quite a toll 
among livestock owners who estimate 
a loss of over $2,000,000 sustained 
mostly thru the slaughter of infected 
animals. 
mals, mostly cattle, have been de 
stroyed, but in addition to this many 
allied industries have suffered losses 
aggregating hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. Fruit growers are. particular 
ly anxious lest the movement of their 
products be curtailed. Practically ev 
ery state that borders on California 
soil has imposed an embargo on Cali- 
fornia agricultural products. Arizona 
has even prohibited tourists from en 
tering the state from California. 
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Fat cattle continue to sell unusually 
. High wages of labor combined 
with the fact that only the usual num- 
per of cattle are on feed is giving the 
men who are making their cattle real- 
fat a very nice margin of profit. 

For April of 1924 the price of 1,300- 
nd fat steers averaged $10.85 a 
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figher than during the middle of the 
yinter. These 1,300-pound fat steers 
which were marketed in April of 1924 
were fattened on corn which cost 80.1 
gents a bushel on a Chicago No. 2 
‘yeighted basis. As an average of ten 
years it has required the value of 76.7 
pushels of corn to convert a feeder 
weighing 1,000 pounds the preceding 
October into a 1,300-pound fat steer 
for the April market. Last October 
4 1,000-pound feeder cost $60 and the 
total cost of a 1,300-pound fat steer 
finished in April was around $121.44. 














Steer Profits and Losses 


The selling price was $10.85 a hundred 
or $141.05 a head, which indicates a 
profit of $19.61 a head. 

Fat cattle will doubtless continue 
to return a profit as long as labor is 
so fully employed at high wages and 
there is no great overproduction. The 
probabilities are, however, that in the 
ordinary swing of events considerable 
overproduction of cattle will come at 
just about the same time as business 
depression and unemployment of la- 
bor begins in the cities. It now begins 
to look as tho the high cost of building 
in the cities had caused the building 
boom to flatten out. If this is true 
there is a chance that labor will not be 
getting as satisfactory wages during 
the coming winter.: It is a good plan 
for those men who have had but little 
experience with cattle feeding to 
watch the future business situation in 
the cities with the very greatest care 
before embarking on any extensive 
cattle feeding operations. 
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Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs in April of 1924 aver- 
aged about $7.40 a hundred, or almost 
exactly the same as in March and only 
slightly higher than in January and 
February. Ordinarily hogs in March 
and April average fully 50 cents a hun- 
dred higher than during the middle of 
the winter, but this year on account of 
the continuance of exceedingly heavy 
Tuns there was very little advance. 

A Chicago price of $7.40 a hundred 
for hogs in April is equivalent to about 
§2-cent corn-on a Chicago No. 2 basis, 
or about 47 cents a bushel for corn on 
lowd farms. Corn on Iowa farms has 
been selling about-18 cents a bushel 
higher than this and most farmers 
have felt, therefore, that they were 
losing money on the corn which they 
fed to hogs which were only bringing 
$7.40 a hundred at Chicago. 

Our chart, which is based on the av- 
erage corn price during the twelve 
Months preceding the time of market- 
ing the hogs, shows a loss for hogs 
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and Losses 


this month of $2.85 a hundred, or the 
greatest loss at any time since the 
present loss period started in Febru- 
ary of 1923. The average corn in the 
April hog cost on a Chicago No. 2 
weighted basis 80.7 cents a bushel. As 
a ten year average hogs ‘have sold in 
the month of April at a price equiva- 
lent to 12.7 bushels of such corn. The 
value of 12.7 bushels of 80.7 cent corn 
gives $10.25 as the corn price of hogs 
for April of 1924. The actual price 
was $7.40, or there was a loss of $2.85 
a hundred. 


It is to be expected that the loss pe- 
riod which began in February of 1923 
will probably continue thru the re- 
mainder of 1924 and possibly for part 
of 1925. We expect hog prices to 
strengthen very materially during late 
July and August but doubt if they rise 
sufficiently to indicate a profit on our 
chart. Some time in 1925 it is to be 
expected that either hogs will rise 
enough or corn prices will fall enough 
so that hogs will be showing a profit. 
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Buy the Best Paint 
—and Save Money 


If you really want the most economical 
painting job—one that will last, that will not 
blister, flake or chalk, that will retain its origi- 
nal color and beauty for years—buy the paints 
that have been proving their protective ability 
and durability for more than half a century— 


Minnesota Paints 


-time tested 


They cover more surface per gallon and therefore cost 
less per job than cheaper paints. Paint cannot be made 
cheaper without substitutes, which only reduce its pro- 
tective efficiency and spreading ability. Cheap paint 
often leaves a surface unfit for repainting and has to 
be removed at considerable expense. 

There’s a Minnesota Paint dealer near you who can give 
you helpful information on the proper paints for your 
painting jobs. Write for booklet. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 
1115 South Third St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Oil Meal is an economical concentrated feed for your 
cattle—34% protein. Write for feeding information and prices. 
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We will send you any of these remedies under 
Guarantee. PAY WHEN SATISFACTORY. 


Worm Powderand Laxative, 

Santenin Capsules, Worm 

Oil, Uterine Capsules for 

Cattle—Prevent Abortion, | 

Sterility and Shy Breeding. ‘ 

Poultry Remedies for White Special. vor ollering « 
Diarrhea, Roup, Cholera, Remedy. Write for it—a Postcard 


Black Head. ni 
Worm Remedy .CONN-MILLER 


Louse Powder MINERAL FEEDS 


Mineral feed for cattle, swine and poultry 
a - builds bone, strength of body, resistance against 
erminator 


sickness and disease. CONN-MILLER 

MINERAL feed is made from an open formula. 
You know what you are buying—you know what you are feeding 
—for the tag on every bag tells. No guess work about it. Safe 
as a new fence. Write for FREE booklet. 


CONN-MILLER PRODUCTS CO., WATERLOO, IOWA 
Agents wanted everywhere. Experience not necessary. Knowledge of livestock desirable. 
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_ ATTENTION, HOMESEEKERS! 
Low round trip fares, five or more on one ticket, from Cincinnati, Louisyille er 8t. Louis to the 
400i * Seuth. Tickets sold on first or third Tuesday of each month, April ist until December 2nd, 19% in- 
Clatplonaia epovunaniien tee’ ‘money making orchards, dairy, truck and general farm st low cost. Home 
and factory sites. Long crop season. Short, mild winters. Good markets, 
ee : : W. H. TAYLOE, SOUTHERN W. A. BECKLER, 
sak cs : age 5 ‘ot ome ” «6s RAILWAY SYSTEM $ “"WiSicon De 
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Farm Organization Activities 








Sioux City Commission House 

There are two farmers’ commission 
firms at Sioux City. For the last year 
or two this outcome of the situation 


has seemed likely, altho up until re- 
cent months there did appear to be a 
chance to unite farm support behind 
only one firm. 

The joint control of the Farmers’ 
Union firm last year by both Farmers’ 
Union and Farm Bureau men did not 
prove satisfactory. Farmers’ Union 
people claimed, and apparently had 
the figures to back up the statement, 
that overhead expenses had increased 
out of proportion to the increase in 
receipts. They objected also to pay- 
ing dues to the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

For a time, the Nebraska Farmers’ 


Union, which started the commission ™ 


firm, seemed likely to favor turning 
the company over to control by its 
patrons. This plan was dropped, how- 
ever, and a scheme of appointing board 
members by different farm organiza- 
tions adopted. When the Farm Bureau 
declined to accept minority representa- 
tion on this board, a rvling was adopt- 
ed by the Farmers’ Union firm that, 
in order to get dividends, a patron 
must be a member of a farm organ- 
ization represented on the board. 

This left the Farm Bureau people 
out in the cold, and the Producers’ 
Commission Firm has accordingly 
been set up. Patrons must become 
members in order to share in the div- 
idends, but no membership fee is 
charged. 

It seems to us unfortunate that the 
Nebraska Farmers’ Union did not car- 
ry out its original purpose to turn the 
Sioux City firm over to the control of 
all farmer shippers in the territory. 
Undoubtedty the poor results of the 
trial of joint control worked against 
this outcome, as did the feeling of the 
Farmers’ Union that, having started 
the firm, they wére entitled to con- 
tinue to control it. 

Farm Bureau people generally 
to regret this separation of 
The Plymouth County, 
Farm Bureau board, while voting 
tnanimously to endorse the Sioux 
City Producers’ Commission Associa- 
tion, recommended, however, that the 
farmers patronize the Union firm be- 
fore an old line firm. They further 
urged co-operation between the two 
firms. 

We have now two farmer commis- 
sion firms at Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, St. Paul and Sioux City. At 
Omaha and St. Joseph, the Farmers’ 
Union has no competition. There is 
at least one argument for this double 
equipment: It leaves no excuse for 
the farmer to consign to old line firms. 
If one co-operative doesh’t suit him, 
the other should. Old line commission 
firms have fought so bitterly every re- 
form movement in which the farmers 
are interested that it is the poorest 
business in the world for farmers to 
continue to support them. 
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Order Issued Against Kansas 
City Boycott 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
signed an order under the packers and 
stockyards act against fifty-six com- 
mission firms, and thirty firms of trad- 
ers operating on the Kansas City mar- 
ket, requiring them to cease discrim- 
ination against the Producers’ Com- 
mission Association in respect to pur- 
chases of cattle. All of these commis- 
sion firms hold membership in the 
Kansas City Livestock Exchange and 
the traders mentioned in the order 
are members of the Traders’ Ex- 
change. The Producers’ Association 
is a coéperative organization and is 
not a member of either exchange. 








Practically all buying of cattle from 
the Producers’ Association by com- 
mission men and traders ceased last 
September and upon complaint made 
to the packers and stockyards admin- 
istration the Secretary of Agriculture 
issued a notice of investigation and 
hearing. Extensive hearings were 
held and over 100 witnesses were ex- 
amined regarding trading relations. 

The order also requires the live- 
stock exchange at Kansas City to ex- 
tend privileges of their clearing house 
to the Producers’ organization as well 
as the benefits of “blanket insurance,” 
now enjoyed by the two exchanges but 
previously withheld from the coépera- 
tive association. 

In the original complaint filed by 
the Producers’ Association, they asked 
for the privilege of the hog dockage 
services of the exchange but this ques- 
tion was reserved by the Secretary for 
further consideration. The case was 
also retained on the docket for such 
further action as may be necessary 
with respect to the matter of docking 
and trading relations of firms not spe- 
cifically mentioned in the order. 

The Farmers’ Union Commission 
and the United Livestock Shippers’ 
Association filed complaints about the 
same time as the Producers’ organi- 
zation. Subsequently the United Live 
stock Shippers’ Association formally 
withdrew its complaint and the Farm- 
ers’ Union entered into an arrange- 
ment which terminated the contro- 
versy so far as trading relations with 
it were concerned. 





Mehl Quits U. S. G. G. 


he resignation of J. M. Mehl, secre- 
of the U. S. last 
month, end of 
the most recent efforts to revive the 


tary Grain Growers, 


seems to indicate the 
oid grain marketing organization. 

The U. 
few cars of grain along about the time 


S. Grain Growers handled a 


of the last annual meeting of the Amer- 
but 
since then has not performed any ac- 
tual work. The disinclination of mid- 
west Farm Bureaus to finance further 
marketing attempts, according to Mr. 
Mehl, was the cause of the failure of 
the company to function since that 
time. 

In his letter of resignation Mr. Mehl 
suggests that the organization may be 
used “as a possible nucleus into which 
can be fused and made sound and 
whole the entire coéperative elevator 
movement.” He expresses the belief, 
however, that more showy sorts of co- 
operative organizations have made 
progress along more’ conservative 
lines difficult for the time being. 


ican Farm Bureau’ Federation, 





Jefferson County Shippers 


The Farmers’ Union shipping associ- 
ations in Jefferson county, Iowa, have 


been doing a tremendous business 
during the last year. Over one mil- 
lion dollars worth of livestock was 


handled by the eight associations. 
This sum was an increase of $150,000 
over the year before. Fairfield made 
the best record with 285 cars. Lock- 
ridge was next with 192, and Baxter 
third with 134 cars. 





Under Which Flag? 


The Kansas Union Farmer, the or- 
gan of the Farmers’ Union of Kansas, 
in commenting on the opposition of 
the Kansas Farmer Grain Dealers’ 
Federation to the McNary-Haugen bill, 
says: 

“All farm leaders, whether educa- 
tional or marketing associations, 
should realize that in opposing the 
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Mercy War Lye Hog” 


Feed Your Hogs MERRY WAR LYE 


OGS eat better when a little 
H MERRY WARLYEis mixed 
= their feed—and you know it 
tite to make meat and 
RRY WAR LYE also 
tends to reduce acidity of feed— 
helps build up the resistance of 
hogs to certain diseases and helps 
Thin, scrawny, 


sickly usually improve 
ick when fed MERRY WAR 
POW vs RED LYE—even healthy 


hogs Costs little to . - 
feed—120 feeds in every can—pays for itself many times over. 


raisers have been feeding MERRY WAR ey 
Profit by their experience—feed your hogs 


Look For The Picture of The Hog on The Label 


“It Is The Sign of Saf Safety You will find it only on “MERRY WAR” 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists and Feud a. at 
"t I nd order direct tous raft or posto 

ee eee tae ee , 90c (express collect); 24 a. $3 -00 (express 

hird Street and 
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Directions 
Persdynd Feeding 
1 tabl 
Theron MER: ve Wan POWDER D rial 
in a little water and mix well with 


feed for ten hogs or thoroughly dis- 
solve HALF acan in water and mix 
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TRACTORS 


® SINCE 1898 & 


HE Huber Super Four Tractor 

and Huber Supreme Thresher 
is an ideal outfit for the farm- 

er who does threshing and uses his 
tractor for farm and belt work. It 
saves money by traveling faster 
over the roads, setting up quicker, 
starting quicker, and eliminating a 
man and team for water supply. 








HUBER: 


Get a Real Tractor Out of Tractor Power! 





Write for printed matter and prices 


The Huber Manufacturing Company, 117 Center St., Merion, Ohio 


THRESHERS 


SINCE 18 


Furthermore the tractor is light 
enough to travel on plowed ground 
and will do all sorts of general farm 
work. It will pull three plows and 
turn an acre an hour. There is 
work for it every month in the year. 

A smaller tractor outfit for 
threshing is the Huber Light Four 
and Huber Jr. Thresher. 











MeNary-Haugen bill they are in open 
alliance with the organized trade and 
with all the predatory interests that 
profit from the existing methods of 
marketing farm products. It is not an 
inspiring spectacle to see the president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade and the 
president of a federation of farmers’ 
cooperative elevators working together 
to defeat a measure that is certain to 
increase the price of wheat about fifty 
cents a bushel, if it is enacted.” 





Ohio Wool Pool 


@ the Ohio wool pool, which last year 
handled three million pounds, seems 
on the way to exceed that record this 
year. The managers of the Ohio pool 
are, in addition, this season to handle 
the selling of the wool pools of Michi- 
gan and Indiana. The handling 
charges on the Ohio wool last year, 
including loading and freight, amount- 
ed to a total of five cents a pound. 





South Dakota for Export 
Plan 

The MeNary-Haugen export corpora- 
tion bill was given approval last week 
by members of the South Dakota 
Farm Bureau federation executive 
committee in conference with F. L. 
Kelso, president. Mr. Kelso later went 
to Washington to take the federation 
endorsement in person to the congres- 
sional committees. 











We Pay 
More 


We buy cream direct from 
the farmer. The only ex- 
yense in between is the 
freightcharge That is why 
your cream check ts 10% to 
20% more. Can returned and 
check mailed the same day 
cream is received. Old re- 
liable firm, with reputation 
for fair dealing. Write today 
for slipping tags and full in- 
formation about our new 
plan that pays you more for 
your cream. 


PERRY MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
702 First St. Berry, lowa 

















RARE ASSORTMENT 


MELON and CANTALOUPE SEED 


World’s best varieties from Persia, Russia. South 
America and U. S., $2 00 post paid. Sweet Potate 
Plants: Nancy Hall and Porto Rico after May 20th. 
$3.00 per 1000. Wolford Bros., Conesville, lowa 





Emmer in the Corn Belt 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“T see that some of the seed com- 
panies claim that emmer will yield 
from 80 to 100 bushels of grain per 
acre, and that it is a better feed than 
corn. What do you think of emmer 
under corn belt conditions?” 

About the only excuse for growing 
emmer is as a substitute for oats. 
What experiments have been conduct- 
ed indicate that under corn belt con- 
ditions it will not yield as much feed 
per acre as oats. In the drier nortn- 
west, emmer may compete on a fairly 
even basis with oats, but under corn 


belt conditions there seems to be no 


excuse for growing emmer. 
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- Getting Rid of Bindweed 


The bindweed or European morning 
glory is one of the most tenacious 
weeds with which the corn belt farmer 
has to contend. Many farmers have 
had experience with the weed which iy 
a disagreeable pest in the corn field, 
because of the extent to which it 
robs the corn of moisture and food and 
because of the ease with which it 
spreads and the difficulty with which 
it is eradicated. 

A very small area can be controlled 
by the hoe, cutting off all plants and 
uncovering and déstroying as much of 
the rootstocks as possible. The plants 
spread by means of these rootstocks 
which are often carried thruout the 
field by the corn cultivator, thus caus- 
ing further infestation. 

In the case of a badly infested field 
the best procedure is to seed it to a 
thick-growing smother crop such as 
sudan grass or sorghum. Seedings of 
twenty-five pounds of sudan or 100 
pounds of sorghum per acre is advised 
and the seeding may be done during 
the last week in May. Alfalfa can also 
be seeded in such a field, providing 
the ground is very thoroly worked in 
order to kill or delay the growth of the 
bindweed. Pasturing of the field when 


‘the stand is established will help. 


Those who have had experienee in 
getting rid of this weed advise fall 
plowing of infested fields when pos- 
sible. If hogs are turned in on such 
fall plowing they will eat and destroy 
many of the rootstocks. 

Farmers who have a farm on which 
bindweed has not made an appearance 
should take particular pains te see 
that the weed is not introduced. It is 
sometimes brought onto a farm thru 
adulterated seed. The threshing ma- 
chine is frequently guilty of spreading 
the weed and the area around old 
stack bottoms should be frequently 
examined for the presence of the weed. 
Road graders and wagons hauling 
grain sometimes spread the seed along 
the road so that it is well to keep an 
eye on the roadsides in order to pre- 
vent the plant getting a foothold and 
then spreading to the fields. 





Developing a Smooth-Awned 
Barley | 


The farm boy, the hired man, and 
the farmer himself, for that matter, 
will rise to a vote of thanks and give 
three cheers for the scientists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture when they succeed in developinig 
on a commercial scale a variety of bar- 
ley that can be wallowed in with im- 
punity on a hot summer day without 
wearing a cast-iron shirt and overalls. 
The saw-edged beards of the many va- 
rieties of high-yielding barleys have 
been insérumental in keeping down the 
acreage of barley, and only its ability 
to produce a high acre yield in pounds 
of feed has maintained the present 
acreage, 

Attempts by the agronomist in 
charge of barley investigations for the 
department to develop a smooth-awned 
variety from the rough-awned Man- 
churia, which is a popular high-yield- 
ing variety, have resulted in consider- 
able progress. Enough seed for gen- 
eral distribution is not yet available, 
however. Specimens of this smooth- 
awned barley are to be seen in the 
office of cereal investigations of the 
department. These awns are so smooth 
that they may be pulled across the 
face in either direction without any 
roughness being apparent except at 
the tip. 

In these investigations it was found 
unwise to eliminate the awns entirely 
because they serve a definite purpose. 
When they are removed from the 
growing head by clipping, the ash is 
deposited in the rachis, or small stem 
to which the kernel is attached, mak- 
ing it more brittle and allowing the 
grain to shatter easily. The awns, it 


seems, act as a sort of safety valve or 
storehouse for this excess material. 


-Dickinson, of Iowa, 





It has been found more practicable to 
develop a variety with a smooth awn 
than to remove it entirely. 

Smooth-awned barleys are still in 
the experimental stage. Several high- 
yielding strains adapted to different 
climatic conditions are ready for in- 
crease to larger plats and field culture. 
Whether they can compete with the 
rough-awned varieties remains to be 
determined. 





A Standard Day’s Work in 
the Field 
A recent leaflet published by the 
Horse Association of America defines 
a standard day’s work in a number of 
common farm operations. This stand- 


“ard is easily observed and applicable 


to any farm. It requires that teams 
shall move 20 miles a day in actual 
tillage operations. Where this stand- 
ard is maintained, work is done at the 
following rate: 

Plowing, gang plow, two 14-inch bot- 
toms, 5.6 acres per day. 

Plowing, gang plow, three 14-inch 
bottoms, 8.4 acres per day. 

Disking, 20-blade disks, 10 feet wide, 
24 acres per day. 

Disking, 24-blade disks, 12 feet wide, 
28.8 acres per day. 

Harrowing, 6-section harrow, 5-foot 
sections (lap 1 foot), 70 acres per day. 

Harrowing, 8 sections,«5-foot sec- 
tions (lap 1 foot), 90 acres per day. 

“This standard is not a difficult 
one,” says the Horse Association. “It 
only requires implements to be in ac- 
tual tillage operation for 8 hours at 
the rate of 2% miles per hour. Ina 
10-hour day this allows 2 hours for 
various time losses. On fields a quar- 
ter of a mile long, it calls for 82 times 
across or 41 rounds, for a little dis- 
tance is lost at each end. 

“It means, however, that no time is 
included to rest tired or overheated 
horses, and necessitates, therefore, the 
use of enough horses to avoid over- 
exertion by any of them. Watch the 
teams, and if four or five horses or 
mules can not make the 20 miles per 
day without injury, put on six or 
more.”’ 





Poison Gophers in the Spring 

Every gopher killed is worth at least 
a dollar to the farmer, according to A. 
E. Oman, rodent control specialist at 
the Kansas Agricultural College, who 
estimates that there are at least a mil- 
lion gophers in that state and that 
they damage crops to the extent of a 
million dollars a year. 

Poisoning is regarded by Mr. Oman 
as the most efficient means of com- 
bating the gopher. -The poison method 
of destruction is simple and effective. 
A rod or sharpened stick can be used 
to make a hole to the gopher’s runway 
near the newest mound, rather than at 
random on the outside curve. The 
hole leading off to the mound is 
plugged by the gopher. The prodding 
should therefore be done about eight 
to twelve inches from the plugged hole 
s0 as to get the opening into the main 
tunnel or near the place where the 
side run branches off. Then a table- 
spoon of poisoned grain or three or 
four pieces of vegetable bait is placed 
in the hole. It is closed with a clod 
or tuft of grass. — 





Ton Litter of Fall Pigs 


Many litters of pigs of 1923 spring 
farrow reached a weight of one ton by 
the time they were six months old, 
but there have been few reports of lit- 
ters of fall farrow which made the 
ton weight in six months. Harold G. 
Wilson, of Adelphi, Iowa, submits the 
record of a fall-farrowed ton litter 
raised and fed by him. 

The Wilson litter comprised eleven 
pigs farrowed by a Hampshire sow on 
Sept. 12, 1923. On March 14, 1924, Mr. 
Wilson sold nine of the pigs and their 
combined weight was 2,050 pounds 
after being hauled ten miles. The 
other two pigs were sold to a neigh- 
bor at the same time and their com- 
bined weight was 410 pounds. The to- 
tal weight of the litter was thus 2,460 
pounds. In view of the fact that the 
pigs were raised and fed thruout the 
winter months when gains are more 
difficult to achieve than in summer on 
good pasture, the weight made by this 
litter is regarded as very creditable. 





Committee Approves Export Plan 


(Continued from page 7) 


The fact is that the President has been 
non-committal on this bill and while he 
has not favored it neither has he come 
out against it. 

Congress is expected to adjourn ear- 
ly in June and not reassemble after the 
political conventions. Most of the ap- 
propriation bills have yét to be acted 
upon, as well as the revenue bill. This 
will take much time, and consequently 
things will have to move very rapidly 
if other legislation is to be put thru. 
The soldier bonus biil on the insurance 
plan is settled. If the President ve- 
toes it there seem to be enough votes 
to pass it over his veto. 

The Ketcham bill to improve the 
foreign marketing work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture went thru the 
house with a rush, but struck a snag 
in the senate when Smoot and King, of 
Utah, objected to its consideration. 
This may bring out into the open the 
conflict between the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce. Some of 
the farmer members would like to see 
this happen and clear the atmosphere. 
made a strong 
speech on the subject, pointing out 
that there is a protracted struggle be- 
tween the industrial and commercial 
and the agricultural interests and that 
a part of this struggle is the effort to 
get the marketing work out of the De- 
partment of, Agriculture and into the 
Department of Commerce. Barrett, 
president of the National Farmers’ Un- 
ion, sent a strong letter on the same 
subject which was printed in the Con- 
gressional Record. He said that the 
farmers would feel much better with 
the marketing work of agricultural 





products in the. hands of their own de- 
partment rather than in the hands of 
the department created to serve busi- 
ness. 

Last week at the request of the gov- 
ernor of California the Department of 
Agriculture took entire charge of the 
combined federal and state forces in 
that state. The quarantines by other 
states against California are creating 
a very serious situation there, interfer- 
ing with the movement of fruits and 
vegetables. Secretary Wallace and 
Dr. Mohler both say that these quar- 
antines are unreasonable and unnec- 
essary, but that they have no author- 
ity over them. A committee from Cal- 
ifornia was in Washington last week 
to consult with department people. 

The forest conservation and promo- 
tion bill went thru the lower house last 
week and has been reported out by the 
senate committee. This marks a big 
step forward in the protection and re- 
forestation of timber lands. 

C. W. Hunt, secretary of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, is in Wash- 
ington and is a candidate-for appoint- 
ment onthe federal trade commission. 
Other candidates are Lowell, former 
master of the National Grange; Corn- 
wall, of Vermont, a former member of 
the directorship of the Farm Bureau 
Federation; probably J. R. Howard, of 
Iowa, who has been a candidate for 
about everything, and several others. 

Dairymen of the east are beginning 
to see that they also have a direct in- 
terest in the McNary-Haugen bill. If 
wheat and hogs continue so low, more 
farmers in the west will go to milking 
cows and add to the surplus of milk, 


- 


of 75 to 25. 





which is already too large. Milk in 
the east is lower in price than for ten 
or fifteen years. If there had been 
more real leadership among the impor- 
tant farm organizations for this bill, 
all farmers would have been shown 
how vitally important it is to them, 
Farmers are suffering more for lack 
of outstanding, broad-minded, deter- 
mined leaders than from any other one 
thing which it is possible for them to 
supply. 

The Ford Muscle Shoals bill is hav- 
ing a hard time in the hard-headed 
senate committee and the chances for 
its passage do not look so very good. 

Two determined efforts were made 
to restore the free seed distribution to 
the agricultural appropriation bill but 
both failed. Free seed distribution 
which had continued for twenty or 
more years was cut out last year. 

When the appropriation for the en- 
forcement of the packers and stock- 
yards act was reached Congressman 
Rubey offered an amendment reducing 
the appropriation from $450,000 to 
$226,000, but provided that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture might levy the ad- 
ditional amounts needed against stock- 
yards owners, market agencies and 
dealers, and further on two days’ no- 
tice might suspend any market agency 
or dealer because of insolvency or vio- 
lation of the act or of any regulation 
thereunder. After a heated discussion 
this amendment was adopted by a vote 
If this stands in the sen- 
ate the Secretary will have authority 
to act promptly and vigorously against 
any violator of the act—something 
that he does not have now. The effect 
is the same as if the amendment re- 
pprted out by the agricultural commit- 
tee were passed. Of course a deter- 
mined effort to amend will be made in 
the senate. 

This amendment of the law was has- 
tened by the boycott against the coép- 
eratives started in Chicago last week. 
When the _ agricultural committee 
learned of this boycott from Secretary 
Wallace and his assistants they acted 
very promptly. 





Mineral Steers Make Most Money 
(Continued from page 3) 


than they should have been with prices 
as they have generally prevailed. 
Soybean hay for fattening cattle 
proved to be quite a failure. Possibly 
it was because the hay was not of very 
good quality or perhaps it was because 
it was of the Wilson variety and rather 
low in beans. The cattle getting soy- 
bean hay instead of clover hay ate an 
average daily of 18.6 pounds shelled 
corn, 1.5 pounds oil meal, and 49 
pounds soybean hay. They only gained 
2.3 pounds per head daily and were 
valued at $10.35 a hundred, as com- 
pared with $11 for the clover hay 
steers fed the same kind of a ration 
otherwise. With the soybean hay at 
$20 a ton the steers returned $9.44 a 
head above the cost of feed, or almost 
$5 less than the steers getting clover 
hay. Soybean hay with lambs has oft- 
entimes given results fully as good as 
alfalfa hay. Why it does not give 


| as good results with steers remains to 


Possibly some mineral 
remedy 


be explained. 
added to the ration will 
matters. 

The large crowd of cattle feeders 
at Ames were not only interested in 
the steers but also in the slaughter- 
ing demonstration. The fattest and 
the thinnest steers in the experiment 
had been killed and the different cuts 
mada from them were exhibited on a 
comparative basis. A further account 
of these steers is given elsewhere. 
Some of the men who-bought cuts off 
of the good steers took home to their 
wives better meat than was ever sold 
in an Iowa butcher shop. 

Cattle Feeders’ Day at Ames is be- 
coming increasingly popular every 
year. Professors Evvard and Kiidee 
are greatly to be congratulated on the 
way in which they allowed the steers 
to present the story of more econom- 
ical methods of feeding. 
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Favors Moving to Town 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Having read the article in Wallaces’ 
Farmer entitled, “California or Heav- 
en,” I should like to tell the old peo- 
ple my experience on the farm in my 
old age. I beg to differ with Mr. Wal- 
lace in regard to old people staying 
on the farm. Hoping it might help 
some old couple to décide which is 
better for them, the farm or town, I 
would say, go to town if you have a 
farm and money to keep you without 
much work. 

Mr. Wallace thinks old people could 
live more cheaply on the farm, by 
building a little house, keeping a cow 
and a few hens. Now I know that they 
could.do that and still live inside the 
corporation limits. 

We have done what Mr. Wallace 
said for the last eleven years. We 
rented our farm and built the house 
near the old one on the farm. We kept 
a cow, a team and a flock of chickens. 
We first built the house. Then we 
had no place for the team or cow. So 
that called for a barn. Then the chick- 
ens had to have a house. We had to 
have a well, also a house for our fuel 
and milk; so by the time we got what 
buildings we had to have, we had 
spent quite a sum of money and lots 
of hard work. 

And here we are in our old age, 
away from all pleasure, tied up in a 
snow bank. Our mail box is by our 
front gate. But the old man had to 
take his cane and tramp a mile and 
back for seven weeks for our mail— 
and then had to use the neighbor’s 
mail box. 

I was taken sick at night, and the 
doctor could not get to our place, so 
I had to sit up until three in the 
morning without any help. If I had 
been in town, I could have had the 
doctor in a few minutes, and the cost 
would have been $3. If he had 
come out to the farm, it would have 
been $8. i 

Mr. Wallace spoke about church. 
Yes, we could go to church. The near- 
est one is five miles. One could get 
thereover the snow banks, and would 
enjoy the ride, don’t you think? 

Mr. Wallace thinks we should stay 
on the farm to give counsel to the 
young. Let me tell you, my husband 
has tried that with the renters. He 
has found that they don’t want the 
old man bossing them. If you want to 
live in peace with the renter so near, 
keep on your own side of the fence 
and keep your mouth shut. 

I say, go to town by all means, when 
you are rot able to work hard. If you 
have a farm to rent, get a few acres 
on the outskirt of town, keep a cow, a 
few hens, and raise a garden, and you 
can live just as cheaply as in a little 
house on the farm, and.a great deal 
happier. 

My husband’s two brothers are both 
in town. They rent their farms and 
they have just as mu h to eat as we 
on the farm. They would not exchange 
places with us. 

I hope all old people will go to town 
if they have earned a rest. For, as the 
doctor told me, the place for us was 
in town. It is a hardship for old peo- 
ple to go to town thru the cold when 
they want a few things from the store, 
over the bad roads. And they never 
can have a vacation, for they must be 
there night and morning to do the 
chores. If you should go away thru 
the day, you come home at night tired, 
and then you must go to choring. 

Mr. Wallace spoke about old people 
being a help on the farm. Old people 
on the farm are a burden to the young 
folks; for if they are sick, then they 
have them to take care of, and their 
chores to do. Where I live there is 
not a man on the farm but has all he 
can do without choring for the old. 

I could tell many more reasons why 


old people should not be tied to the 
farm, but I think I have made it plain 
where old people should go. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 





Price Fixing for Farmer 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The article by Mr. Banks on base 
price fixing that appeared in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, November 23, is cer- 
tainly speaking for the interest of the 


farmer. I think it is the best plan for 
getting best prices for farm products 
that I have seen. All I see wrong 
with it, he did not include Indiana 
in his list of states. 

I am a farmer in Indiana and would 
like to help an organization along that 
would stand for price fixing. I would 
like to see this plan put in action. 
How is that going to be done? As Mr. 
Banks says, there is a director of some 
farm organization in every township 
who is connected with the county or- 
ganization and each county with the 
state. If these organizations would 
adopt Mr. Banks’ plan of price fixing it 
would be a good start. 

O. E. BEARD. 

Clinton County, Indiana. 


thought we were getting it too thick, 
and we put in one size smaller plates. 
Result was, where we usec the larger 
plates the yield was eighty bushels 
per acre, and where we used the size 
smaller plates, the yield was just over 
sixty bushels per acre. 

Of the five strains of corn tested, I 
would no® like t» say with only the 
one test that one would beat the others 
all the time. Were I repeating the test 
again this year I would use the larger 
plates, and thin out and try and get 
a more uniform stand. 

In my single row planting in 1921, 
ear No. 10 produced 92 bushels 27 
pounds per acre; ear No. 11 produced 
63 bushels 57 pounds per acre, and ear 
No. 12 produced 90 bushels. Ear No. 
11 was planted just between 10 and 12, 
all my own corn selected from the 
same field. 

W. E. SPICER. 

Illinois. 





Spreading Disease 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Do you know, one of the best “ways 
of spreading disease from place to 
place can be done by rendering works, 
trucks and wagons? 

The law requires “that rendering 





ple of feet. 


home in the house!—H. C. Fort. 





Oh, yes, I remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, with dun-colored hair, 
like a mouse; but till it grows right keep her out of my sight; her place is at 


BOBBED HAIR 


Oh, don’t you remember sweet 
Alice, Ben Bolt, the one with the 
mouse colored hair? It curled all 
around and reached clear to the 
ground, when Alice sat down on a 
chair. But nowadays, alas! You'd 
searce know should she pass, she 
was the same maiden so dear, for 
the silly young thing’s had it 
shingled, by jing, right up to the 
top of her ears. She ties it up 
tight upon curlers at night, the 
way all the other girls do, and it 
frizzles all up like a Japanese pup, 
till she looks like a young wangle- 
woo. 

I know it’s considered the 
fashion, 3en Bolt, and young 
folks must follow the style; but if 
they opine that it makes them 
look fine, they’re off of their base 
by a mile. When girls started 
tossing and shaking their heads, I 
looked on in silent surprise, till 
somebody told me that’s how they 
all did to keep the hair out of 
their eyes. Oh, it gives me a pain 
to see all the young Janes I meet 
in my walks thru the street, with 
their hair sticking out in a friz 
roundabout their heads for a cou- 











Reports on Seed Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have for some time been intending 
to write you and report on the seed 
corn sent to me last spring. Here is 
the record: 

Rows 100 hills, 20 rods long, planted 
3 feet 4 inches each way, 40 rows to 
make acre; planted June 2, 1923, 
shucked January 7, 1924. 

Krug corn—225 ears, 140 pounds, 80 
bushels per acre. 

Black corn—190 ears, 130 pounds, 74 
bushels 20 pounds per acre. 

McCullough corn—170 ears, 110 
pounds, 62 bushels 60 pounds per acre. 

Funk corn—410 ears, 265 pounds, 75 
bushels 50 pounds per acre, product of 
two rows. 

Spicer corn—368 ears, 265 pounds, 
75 bushels 50 pounds per acre, product 
of two rows. 

The Krug corn was a little smaller 
grain, so planted it a little thicker in 
hill. You will notice yield varied_with 
thickness of stand. Krug corn 225 ears 
and Spicer corn 184 ears per row; did 
not change plates for the larger grain 
corn, which would make quite a dif- 
ference. 

A few years ago I planted part of a 
field with the large plates. Son 


equipments be thoroly disinfected ev- 
ery time that they are taken out on 
the roads, or onto premises.” And it is 
each and every farmer’s duty to see 
this is done, because the rendering 
works’ employe is very apt to be care- 
less or forgetful and you may have to 
pay the price with cholera or other 
infectious disease. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Hardin County, Iowa. 





More Money, Less Labor 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We should all carry this slogan 
tacked on our bats. Decreased pro- 
duction on the farm means more 
money, less labor. 

When factory products go down in 
price, the factories immediately close 
till the price comes up. Decreased 
production, you see. If less acreage of 
corn is planted so that the crop is 
small enough to bring a dollar a 
bushel instead of fifty cents, we have 
more money with Iess labor. The 
farmers can help themselves more 
quickly out of the mess they are in by 
decreased production than any .other 
Way. A SUBSCRIBER. 

Ida County, Iowa. 


THE VOICE OF THE FARM 
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Booster for the Tractor 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


After some three years of carefy] | 


study of farm tractors and their adapt. 
ability to general farm conditions, 7 
will say success depends upon thg 
farmer himself. The tractor enables 
the farmer to prepare and plant hig 


crop at the right time, in the correct 
way and utilizing the most economical — 


method possible. : 


Buy a machine to suit your needs 


and investigate on your own specifica. 
tions the selected machine. The two. 
plow tractor is fast becoming the 
most popular size on the small farmg 
of the corn belt. Never buy any other 
than a standard make which is wel] 
represented by dealers who carry re 
pairs for quick deliv--y. 

The life and success cf the tractor 
will depend wholly upon the oil, water 
and load. It is far cheaper to change 
oil often than to buy repairs. Thig 
worn oil mixed with kerosene makeg 
an ideal eradicator for lice on swine 
or for mites in the hen house. 

The heat test of the oil and the 
heat requirements of the ‘ractor ought 
to be clearly known. The motor must 
be cooled at all times; therefore, wa- 
ter should be kept up to the top of 
the radiator cover. The air waste 
should be well cared for, as dirt ig 
apt to be drawn to the cylinder walls, 

By all means, donot overload. By 
overload, I mean a load that would 
tax the motor to pull. Extra special 
care should be given the first few 
weeks, when the tractor is new or 
overhauled, as to properly break in 


the tight parts will add long life, si- « 


lent and easy operation and an eco 
nomical investment will be assured. 

Some folks seriously object to the 
weight of the tractor in regard to soil 
packing. I have in mind a tractor 
the weight of which is less than that 
of three average horses or mules, and 
it does from two to three times as 
much work on the draw-bar. 

Last fall, as we were plowing, the 
tractor was brought to the barn to be 
housed, and, by the way, was well 
covered, and no chickens roosted on 
it. Some said the soil would be solid 
and packed. At this time there are 
tracks where the machine had gone 
over which have corn stalks and straw 
in them to keep them from washing 
deeper. 

The type of lug is the secret of this 
common error made by many oper- 
ators. An angle-iron lug serves as a 
spade rather than a tamping stick. 
The type and texture of the soil would 
govern somewhat. 

The implements used should be giv- 
en careful consideration, awtoo much 
Side draft will cause wear as well as 
consume an undue amount of power. 
The implements should be _ properly 
cleaned, painted and housed, as gov- 
ernment figures show that more ma- 
chinery in the United States rusts 
out than wears out. Treat machinery 
as you would a car or a sewing ma 
chine; it will pay you. 

The farm tractor has become a fae 
tor and always will be in crop pro 
duction. 

MAUPIN MITCHELL. 

Pettis County, Missouri. 


Come-Back of the Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been following your articles 
on the come-back of the farmer, or 
something like it, and want to say that 
here in my neighborhood it is really 
alarming the amount of farmers that 
are having to quit. I am of the same 
belief as you, that the ones who hold 
on are going to come out of the mire, 
for somebody is going to have to raise 
the stuff to feed the multitudes. 

D. M, J. 

Putnam County, Missouri. 
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Precautions Against Corn Borer 


In a recent publication, Circular 274, 
“Begin to Fight the Corn Borer Now,” 
the University of Illinois sounds a 
note of warning regarding the Euro- 
pean corn borer. The Illinois ento- 
mologists and crop experts point out 
that the borer is now as far west as 
Ohio and that the chances are it will 
pe brought into Illinois and further 
west. Farmers are warned to watch 
carefully for insects which resemble 
the borer and to be prepared to take 
action to check its ravages. 

In the larval stage, in which it does 
its damage, the borer is about an inch 
jong and one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. It has a brown head and a body 
that is grayish to pinkish in color with 
two dark brown spots on each of its 
segments, or joints. Thyfemale moth 
of the borer is pale yellow to brown, 
while the male is dark brown. Both 
sexes have light lines across. the 
wings. The moths have a wing ex- 
panse of about an inch. 

The most promising measure for the 
control of the corn borer, according to 
the Illinois men, is the use of rota- 
tions and methods of handling crops 
which permit a clean-up of all crop 
residues and field margins. The utili- 
zation or plowing under of crop refuse 
deprives the insects of breeding places 
and is useful for the control of the 
borer and other pests as well. Illinois 
farmers are advised by the university 
to remove or plow under all corn 
stalks before March 15 in southern IIli- 
nois and before March 30 in northern 
Illinois. 

The circular suggests several rota- 
tions which would discourage the es- 
tablishment of the corn borer. All of 
the rotations include but one year of 
corn. Such rotations as corn, soy 
beans, wheat and sweet or red clover 
and corn, wheat and clover are recom- 
mended. 

The corn borer moth does not fly 
very far, and, left to itself, the borer 
would undoubtedly take several years 
to reach Illinois or Iowa. ‘There is 
danger, however, that some of the bor- 
ers will elude inspection and be 
brought into uninfested states thru 
importations of feeds or other mate- 
rials. Iowa farmers, as well as those 
of Illinois, will do well to keep a 
strict watch for the borer. 





Comparison of Field Corn and 
Big Silage Corn 

Large, late silage corn and common 
field corn for silage have- been com- 
pared in feeding tests with dairy cows, 
at the Ohio Experiment Station. The 
Blue Ridge silage corn yielded more 
dry matter per acre than the Clarage 
field corn, but the Clarage produced 
more grain and seemed a little more 
palatable than the larger variety. In 
all the feeding tests the Blue Ridge 
silage proved more efficient for milk 
and butterfat production. But the 
Clarage produced the larger gains in 
weight. The results of the five tests 
indicate that there is much less differ- 
ence per acre between the large silage 
varieties and the ordinary field corn 
than is commonly supposed. 





A Good Mineral Mixture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best mineral mixture 
for hogs?” 

There is much difference of opinion 
as to just which mineral mixture is 
best for hogs. One which has given 
very good results at the Iowa station 
at Ames is made by mixing twenty 
pounds of common salt, forty pounds 
of finely ground limestone, 
pounds of bone heal or spent bone 
black, and one-half ounce of potassium 
iodide. Some people like to add sul- 
phur, Glaubers salts, Epsom salts, cop- 
peras, and a number of other things to 
the “mixture. Possibly some of these 
more expensive ingredients help, altho 
in our opinion there is no absolutely 
clear-cut proof as yet. 
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Nash Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


NASH 


Five Passengers 


$935 





f. 0. b. Factory 
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Five Disc Wheels and Nash Self- 





Mounting Carrier, $25 additional 


Nowhere is this Nash Four Touring making a 
greater name for itself than in the hard work a 
farmer requires of a motor car. All crankshaft and 
connecting rod bearings are extremely large. That 
adds materially to their endurance. The camshaft 
is oversize. That prevents distortion or deflection 
from cam action. Axle housings are of malleable 
iron rather than pressed steel. This‘insures perma- 
nency of mesh, exact alignment of gears, and en- 
hances operative quietness. 


Prices range from $915 to $2190, f. o. b. factory 





——— 





The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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aX Special Formula N) Buy ae ae 
Including Santonin 





Druggist 


Guaranteed to Get Every Worm 


This Iron-clad warranty goes with every Sure Shot Hog Kap. 
It’s a different worm capsule, superior to any you have ever seen 
Made from the partes 

formula, they are 100% effective, and only one capsule is 
needed to expel every worm, larva and egg from the largest hog. 
All we ask is that you follow our directions. 


_ Buy your Sure Shot Kape right from your druggist. You can depend on 
him. He knows remediés thoroughly. 
hind every Sure Shot Hog Kap. Every cent will be returned if ycu are net 
absolutely satisfied with the results. 

Worms eat your profits by destroying the hog’s vitality. Give every pig one 

M) Sure Shot Kap. Expel the worms! 
p Ask your druggist for Sure Shot Hog Kaps the next time you are intown. Or 
you can order by mail or phone. 


»P DES MOINES LIVESTOCK REMEDY CO., Box 29-A, Des Moines, lowa 


If your druggist hasn’t obtained his supply of Sure Shot Hog Kaps, write us 


Sure Shot Santonin compound 


His guarantee, as well as ours, is be- 


In that way you quicken his gr >wth. 


asking where to get them. 














No weeds in hills. No clods on corn. 


Onlyfineearthtocorn. Better yield. 
Price $3.00, Equip all your cultivators. 
It will pay you. 


- MUNSON MFG. CO., Winterset, lowa 
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Get a Farm 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
nesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
plan or easy terms. Say which sfate interested in. 
Ask about homeseekers rates. Send for information. 


H S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 











| 81.25 abottie at dealers or delivered. Book “Evidence”* 





ABSORBINE 





TRADE MARK. REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, 
or Muscles. Stops the lamenessand 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. $3.50.a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. De- 
scribe your case for special instruc- 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 
ments, Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles; 
Heals Cuts, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. - 
ree, 
W. F. YOUNG, inc.. 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





| Please mention this paper when writing. 








America’s Leadin ig 
TIRE PUMP 


Get a Rose for easy pum: The fa- 
mous valve saves half the work. No 
wasted effort. Saves time. Guaranteed 5 
years. Whytoiloveratroublesome 

when a Rosecosts so little? Your 
carries the Rose. Have him show 
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HURT INA 
CORN SHELLER 


Calamity comes like a flash—un- 
expected. A moment ago this 
man felt safe. A hundred times 
he had shelled corn without a 
mishap—then this! 


ACCIDENTS ARE COSTLY 


Time lost, doctor bills, extra 
help to hire—even small ac- 
cidents are costly. A hundred 
times a day you escape harm. 
But the fact remains that one 
farmer in nine is injured each 
year. Your turn will come. 


PROTECTION IS CHEAP 


You can insure yourself for 2 1-5 
cents a day in the Woodmen 
Accident Co. e give you re- 
DOUBLE WEEKLY INDEMNITY B markable pro- 
FOR HOSPITAL CASES tection for this 
smajl cost. We 
pay promptly 
an d liberally 
whenever you 
suffer an acci- 
dent which even 
partly disables 
you for every 
day work. This 
chart shows 
some of the pro- 
visions of one 
policy for farm- 
ers. Evefy day 
we are mailing 
checks to policy holders who have sent in 
claims. ail the coupon today for com- 
plete details of our low cost accident in- 
eurance. Play SAFE! 








DEATH BY § TOTAL DISABILITY 
































































. 
NW WOODMEN ACCIDENT CO?! 
‘ Lincoln, Nebraska. 6112 


Please send me details of your 
accident insurance policies. 














See the lahat 1% HP. 


CUSHMAN 


Compact, Powerful, Smooth - running, 
Throttle-governed, Hopper-cooled. fewer 
working parts retaining all the famous 
Cushman Quality that gives 
real engine value. Every 

rt readfly accessible. 

very engine complete 
with sub-base. Write us for 
catalog folder. 


Sizes 1% to 20 H. P. 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
852 K. 2ist St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Free Catalog §: in colors explains 


how you can save 
Truck or Road 
or wood wheels to Gt 


money on Farm 

Wagons, oe steel © 
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Electric Whee! Co. 
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FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany al! inquiries. 





What of Balloon Cord Tires? 


To those of our readers who have 
not had experience with the new type 
of automobile tires, we would say that 
balloon cords are nothing but tires 
with a larger air chamber and Tighter 
carcass construction. Because of their 
size they provide a much greater road 
contact area, which in turn permits 


much less air pressure than that re- 
quired by the standard high-pressure 
cord tires. In many cases twenty-five 
pounds per square inch is the normal 
air pressure. 

The most important benefit to be de- 
rived from this tire development is 
that of increased riding comfort. The 
less air pressure brings about a great- 
er flexing, which, because of the tire’s 
construction, is not injurious. This 
easy flexing smooths out rough going 
by absorbing the shocks of bumps and 
ruts in the road before they are trans- 
mitted to the frame of the automobile, 
and will serve the farmer by adding a 
margin of super-service to his car. 
There is a distinct improvement in 
driving comfort and this improvement 
is most noticeable in the kind of serv- 
ice to which the farmer puts his car, 
over the kinds of roads he must travel 
in the average rural community. 

The balloon cord has its funda- 
mental economic worth in the reduc- 
tion of mechanical upkeep. Automo- 
biles equipped with these tires are 
comparatively free from mechanical 
difficulties, such as spring breakage, 
crystallization of axles and driving 
shaft or motor parts. The greater 
driving comfort provided also adds 
some economic value thru increased 
utility and speed. Higher speed is 
safer because the balloon tires hold 
to the road surface better and prevent 
skidding, also hold better in braking. 





Ingenious Way of Cleaning Tile 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Have received many good sugges- 
tions from your department and so 
will offer an experience of my own 
which may help some other reader. I 
have a tile drain out of my cellar 
which is about six feet deep and 150 
feet long. Every year it would close 
updrom soap, water and dirt. -It would 
take a few days each spring to open 
and clean it. One day some one passed 
while I was on the job and told me 
to put a smooth wire thru the tile and 
once a year tie a rag on the other end 
and another wire and pull it thru. This 
takes about ten minutes and the job is 
done. The advice was highly appre- 
ciated.” 





Which Horse Pulls the Most? 


The question is often raised as to 
what the effect is on their respective 
loads, where two horses have equal 
lengths on a doubletree and one horse 
pulls ahead. Which horse under these 
conditions pulls the greater share of 
the load? 

If the three holes-in the doubletree 
are in a straight line and one horse 
pulls ahead, his new lever arm be- 
comes the perpendicular or right angle 
distance from his line of pull to the 
middle hole, and hence his lever arm 
is shorter. But the lever arm of the 
other horse is shortened by exactly the 
same amount so that they still each 
pull the same so long as both pull 
straight forward. However, if they 
both swing out as they pull the front 
horse will shorten his lever arm a lit- 
tle more, while this will make the 
rear horse tend to keep his lever arm 
its full length and thus the rear horse 
will gain a little advantage. If they 





#Co., New York City, N. Y.; 





were both to crowd in, the opposite 
would be the result. 

In general, however, the middle hole 
of the doubletree is put well to the 
front edge, while the end holes are 
near the rear edge. Under these con- 
ditions, the lever arm for the front 
horse will be slightly lengthened, while 
that of the rear horse will be slightly 
shortened, and thus the front horse 
will have a very slight advantage. 

This assumes, of course, that the 
doubletree does not begin to bind as it 
is pulled back. In practice, however, 
it often binds so much that the rear 
horse may be walking along with 
traces almost slack. 





Wants Help on Soldering 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“Will you please tell me what to 
use to make solder stick to different 


metals such as copper, nickel, steel 
wire, galvanized pipe, aluminum, 
iron?” 


The important things for success in 
soldering is to have your soldering 
copper ‘at the proper heat and well 
tinned with solder,-to have the work 
scraped bright and clean, and then 
to have the proper flux to apply. Rosin 
or a mixture of rosin and tallow is 
generally used on new tin, altho zinc 
chloride may be used. For iron, steel, 
copper brass,-old tin, nickel, and so 
on, the standard flux is zine chloride, 
made by dissolving zine in hydro- 
chloric acid until no further action 
will take place, then using the result- 
ing liquid. Galvanized iron requires 
the use of hydrochloric acid without 
the zinc. Aluminum requires special 
solder and special treatment, and it 
should be let severly alone until you 
get to be expert on the other metals. 

If you want to solder, better buy one 
or more of the following: “Brazing 
and soldering,” by Hobert, 35 cents, 
published by N. W. Henley Publishing 
“Simple 
Soldering,” by Thatcher, 75 cents, 
published by Spon and Chamberlain, 
New York City, N. Y.; Extension Bul- 
letin 75, “Soldering,” Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., free. 





Relative Draft of Plows 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“TI am thinking of changing plows 
for my light tractor and would like to 
find out the relative draft between a 
one-bottom 16-inch, and a one-bottom 
18-inch, and a two-bottom 14-inch plow 
plowing 5 to 6 inches deep in light 
loam soil. Any information will be 
appreciated.” 

Tests of the draft of stubble or gen- 
eral purpose plows of different widths 
on light loam soil give the following 
results for a depth of six inches: 


Width of Total draft Draft per 
plow, inches pounds _ sq. inch, lbs. 
14-inch 360 4.26 
16-inch 499 5.19 
18-inch 592 5.48 


The draft for a tswo-bottom 14-inch 
gang plow will be a little more than 
twice that of the single bottom 14- 
inch plow, or about 750 pounds. 





Should Disk Harrows Have 
Poles? 


An Illinois correspondent writés: 

“Would like to hear from some of 
your readers thru your columns rea- 
sons for and against the use of a pole 
or tongue in operating a disk harrow.” 

We should be glad to hear the ex- 
periences of some of our readers along 
this line either for or against this com- 
mon practice. 
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: , cannot afford to put a partofyour grain y Th 
\ y intoastraw stack. You cansaveall your Ww inqui 
WwW grain and have it perfectly clean if © ities 
WW your threshing is done with a 7 
AY, \ offer’ 
\ ¥ 6 \ y Abou 
Y iver} | °: 
nV iy, = 
» Special 6] 
Ni \¥ efit 
uy Ny repo! 
A It’s different because it beats out the \Wi “Pp 
LR grain—instead of waiting for it todrop WW 
MUA out as other machines do. ‘¥ coun 
‘ yy Its big cylinder throws the inter- AW an in 
WW mingled straw and {2 ain with terrific Ay 

1 force against the “Man Behind the Nj man! 
ig Gun.” 90% of the grain is separated _ “A 
S9\f right there at the cylinder. ating Wy 

Wim shakers then beat the straw until all in fi 

iv of the grain is saved. y follo 
\f No other threshing machine has 4W “er 
\/ these features. Vy 
Ni The Small Red River Special Vj 
NY The small 12-bar cylinder Red River Wy 
di Special will operate successfully with y/ 

py any tractor developing 18 to 26 belt Y& 

vi horse power. y! 
\y Free eotgie og and literature tells all NU 
Me about the Red River Special and what WY} 

ty) users say about it. You will be inter- WF 
‘ ested whether you have your thresh- \ ‘ 
MI, in ing done for you or want to doit your- WY] 
\ Nay se f. Write today for your copy. 
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(In Continuous Business Since 1848) 
Builders Exclusively of Red River Spe- (WJ 
cial Threshers, WindStackers,Feeders, WH 
Steam and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. WY) 


Battle Creek, aichigns 
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Thousands of large 
hog owners vaccinate with 
American Serum and Virus 


about this easy, safe, and 
res antl — of pro- 
ecting your hogs. 
TODAY. 


American Serum Company 


Get This 
FREE Book 





without aid. Our FREE BOOK tells and 
you how to easily and safely vacci- buy 
nate your own pigs. Every step of guic 
the work fully explained. lars 

American Serum and Virus is wide- a 
ly known for superior accuracy, pur- the! 
ity and constant potency. Carefully ope 
prepared by skilled veterinarians un- $2 i 
der strict Government supervision. * 
The most exacting conditions prevail. 
The laboratory rooms are kept effe 
snowy-white clean. dre 

Get our Big FREE Book cas! 
right away. Learn all tot 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. 
All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter when 
certificate number is given. 
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Ingenious Scheme Worked on 
Farmers 


The Service Bureau has had several 
jnquiries recently regarding the activ- 
ities of a St. Louis company -which is 
offering a land sellers’ listing scheme. 
About the same time we received the 
following from the national vigilance 
gommittee of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs and print it for the ben- 
efit of our members. Here is their 
report: 

“Farmers in various parts of the 
country are receiving thru the mails 
an invitation to part with $2 in a novel 
manner. 

- “A small advertisement appearing 
jn farm papers reads somewhat as 
follows: 

“‘Wanting to hear from owner hav- 
ing farm for sale.’ 

“Persons responding to this ad re- 
ceived a letter from the New Land 
Sellers’ Guide Publishing Company, 
721 Olive street, St. Louis, Mo., in 
which is enclosed a printed notice at- 
tached to a self-addressed sealed and 
stamped envelope. 

“The notice contains this announce- 
ment: 









“MO NOT OPEN! 

“This sealed envelope contains the 
Revised New Land Sellers’ Guide, in 
which are the names arfd addresses of 
260 new farm land buyers. Should 
you wish to keep the revised guide, re- 
mit according to the terms of the en- 
closed special acceptance offer. If 
you do not wish to sell your farm, or 
take advantage of this offer, remove 
@ this slip, and drop the letter in the U. 
fr §. mails, without being opened. We 
have a complete record of this envel- 
ope, which has U. S. postage attached, 
and must not be tampered with, unless 
you wish to keep it, as per the terms 
of the enclosed offer. Fill out the en- 
closed offer blank, remitting only $2, 
and this. valuable index of 260 farm 
buyers bélongs to you. The enclosed 
guide may be worth thousands of dol- 
lars to you.’ ; 

“Thus the impression is created that 
there is a liability attached to the 
opening of this sealed envelope, unless 
$2 is remitted. 

“A complaint has reached us to the 
effect that a number of letters ad- 
dressed to some of the ‘260 guaranteed 
cash land buyers’ have been returned 
to the sender.” 











Confusion Results From Simi- 


lar Names 

Many Service Bureau members have 
become confused as a result of the in- 
vestigation conducted by the Service 
Bureau recently with reference to the 
Des Moines Mutual Hail Insurance As- 
sociation. As a result we have re- 
j ceived inquiries referring to the Farm- 
41s’ Mutual Insurance Association, also 
of Des Moines. The Farmers’ Mutual 
Association was in no way connected 

coy with the investigation. 








Save These Letters 


A member of the Service Bureau re- 


7 cently had some dealings with a Pitts- 
: burgh concern. They wrote him offer- 
iT ing a state agency for a product they 


claimed to .have for sale and finally 
convinced him it was worth the mon- 
ey. A contract was signed and our 
. member invested $1,500. 

Later he found that something was 
wrong. He could get no reply to let- 
ters addressed to the company and no 
Products turned up. We helped him 
get in touch with the postal authorities 
and they investigated. The concern, it 
was found, was a fake, and our read- 
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“used as a demonstrator and 





er’s letters with the original envelopes 
that he had sent in, helped the postal 
department to secure an indictment 
against the promoters. At least our 
member will know that he was of as- 
sistance in bringing the crooks to jus- 
tice. 

When you deal by mail keep copies 
of letters you send and preserve the 
letters you receive until the trans- 
action is closed. If the firm is relia- 
ble your letters often help clear up a 
misunderstanding and if they are not 
on the square you have some mighty 
good evidence that helps the officials 
to stop swindles. At any rate, save 
those letters. 





Northwestern Catalog Co. 
Defunct 


“In 1917 we bought some shares in 
the Northwestern Catalog Company of 
Minneapolis,’ writes an Iowa Service 
Bureau member. “We paid $25 each 
for these and the fellow who sold them 
to us told us they would pay interest 
at the rate of $16 per year. e have 


never received anything and we have : 


written the company several times 
during the last two years but can hear 
nothing. We would like to have our 
money back.” 

We would like to get it back for you, 
too. About once a week the Service 
Bureau gets a request to look up this 
company and see about a refund on 
these stocks. Unfortunately, we have 
as poor luck as our readers in getting 
answers to letters. The latest infor- 
‘mation we have been able to secure 
is that this company has, like the 
Arab, closed its tents and disappeared. 
If they had any 16 per cent_dividends 
there was no record of it and as much 
as we would like to help our readers 
there is no chance. All we can say is 
that next tithe “Investigate before you 
invest.” 


Let Standard Light Co. Alone 


The Standard Light Company, of De- 
catur, Ill., say several Service Bureau 
members, is pulling a raw deal on buy- 
ers of the plants. 

According to complaints received by 
the Service Bureau agents represent- 
ing this company get a farmer to in- 
stall a plant, take his note and tell 
him he is an agent. The plant is to be 
if the 
farmer sells a plant he is supposed to 
get a commission. This commission 
is-to apply on the note which the com- 
pany holds. 

One farmer who sold several plants 
fails to get credit for the sales and 
now the Standard company is trying to 
collect the note. The company refuses 
to answer correspondence. Wallaces’ 
Farmer can not recommend their 
method of dealing with customers. 
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File Express Claims Promptly 


Several Service Bureau members 
have sent us claims recently which 
they wished us to take up with the 
American Railway Express Company. 

In examining the ciaims we have 
found that they were upwards of a 
year old. Because the express com 
pany has a rule that permits them to 
disregard a claim not filed within six 
months from date of shipment we have 
been unable to get any action. This 
of course is a disappointment to our 
members but we hope they will appre- 
ciate that we can not change the ex- 
press company’s rules 

If you have any kind of a claim the 
quicker you file it the better the 
chance of getting a satisfactory settle- 
ment. 


Guaranteed Gates 
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Built of steel. Painted and varnished. 
Extremely light running. 
fnauiee mw Sa bearings on cylinder and 


eee ype 2 oil hole and grease 


Very simple—only seven belts. 
Thorough separation and cleaning. 


Oscillating windstacker tele- 
ah goonins spout and adjustable 


ie. 








Own Your Own Thresher 


| Be MONEY AHEAD at the End of the Season 


HRESH when your grain is in the best condition—when the weather is 


Waiting a single day often means a loss. 


Sell early if the 


just right. 
"Tiss: is right. Or thresh early and be ready to sell when you think 
the price is right. Have all the advantages on your side. You can do it this 


year by “threshing your own’”’ with an 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
Steel Separator (*:") 


This all-steel, ‘‘individual”? separator 
is, first of all, a Rumely. Operates 
on the same time-tested principles 
that have made the Rumely Ideal 
Separator the pride of professional 
threshermen for years. At saving 
grain and cleaning grain it has no 
real rival, 

The ideal size for a two-plow tractor. 
Light-running, handles easily, has 
unusual capacity for its size. 


Some Important Features 
Practically 100% steel construction. 
Heavy galvanized iron predominates. 
All metal parts painted and var- 
nished for additional protection. 


ADVANCE: 


(Incorporated) 


Thresher Co., Inc. 
Diss Bisines, love : 


Fireproof construction, no warping 
no matter how long you leave it out 
of doors. 


Very sturdy, and with reasonable 
care, will last a lifetime. 


Every adjustment, oil hole and grease 
cup is on the outside. A simple lever 
raises or lowers concaves. Blast, 
sieves and even the chaffer are han- 
dled from the outside. That is why 
it is so easy for “inexperienced” 
threshermen to handle. 

There are many features we eannot 
show here. Find out about them 
now. Write us for’ special’ catalog. 
Address Dept. B-B 


RUMEL Y 
La Porte, Ind. 
stom Cn, Bie 


eoria, 
John M. Brant Co., Bushnell, Ill. 


Advance-Rumely Line includes tractors, steam e 
grain and rice threshers, husker-shredders, alfalfa 


nes, 


and 311 


clover hullers, silo fillers and motor trucks. 


SERVICED THROUGH 33 BRANCHES AND WAREHOUGES 
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The best farm gate is the 
one which costs you the least 
per year. A farm gate is a 
implement, It renders 
== a useful service day in and 
h—- day out. It protects valuable 
stock and crops. 
Getting the most for your ‘“‘money” is what you 
a go #, in buying farm gates. The ie dongest 
the most protection. THE 
GUARANTEE. Measure the cost of Saat rio by 
the service they will render. Then you are sure of 
Getting full value for your money. 


Trolan 
jates 











ALLIGATOR} 





» STEEL MARK REQ. U.S. PAT. ACIN 























The’ Best Farm Gates Mad@ 





The Best Farm Gates made, Cost you the least per 
ar. The safest protection for id stock and crops. 
live years. ing = on TRO- 

pus. Be sure to see them before buy: write ug 
your dealer does not bave genuine 1o TROJAN 


CCh e STANDARD MFG. aene 
01 Fourth St., Cedar Falls, lowa 





FARM FENCE 











BIGGEST VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


hala 1% 4 


Prices on all farm and b 2 
tools, etc., if sold by cs fogadhe from 
one dollar down to 13¢ per while EMPIRE 
fence, BEST of ALL, “4. SEND 
gard today for free 


BOND STEEL POST CO.,18East Maumee St., Adrian, Mich. 











When writing to sdeaalliiaias please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








Finding a False Note 


I went to a club program the other 
evening—a program for women. The 
subject was indicated by these words: 
“What every woman is interested in.” 
It did not take a Sherlock Holmes to 
guess that this subject was dress. 

The rooms were arranged to repre- 
sent “Marshall Field’s,” “Hotel lobby,” 
and various types of stores, supposed- 
ly of interest to women. An aisle was 
roped off down which the ladies who 
put on the program promene ed. 

Before the program began, the chair- 
man of the evening read the old poem, 
“Miss Flora McFlimsey, of Madison 
Square,” given also under the name of 
“Nothing to Wear,” and written by 
Butler. We do not have the words, but 
the story tells how Miss Flora McFlim- 
sey shopped for six weeks in Paris, 
and still had nothing to wear. Then 
Miss Flora herself, in French costume, 
appears on the scene, gazing into the 
various shop windows, and is followed 
by Mrs. Harris. Together they discuss 
the different ladies who pass them on 
the street, and remark on the suitable- 
ness or unsuitableness of their cos- 
tumes. 

There was the woman in velvet gown 
with a sport hat; the woman with a 
white shirtwaist which kept pulling 
out of her skirt; the sport gown with 
dress shoes, etc. So interesting did 
Miss McFlimsey and Mrs. Harris find 
the scrutiny of costumes that they in- 
vited all of the guests to play the game 
with them, and pencils and paper were 
passed around with the instruction 
that a “false note’ was to be found 
in each of the costumes that would be 
shown them, and opposite the entry 
number of each model, note was to be 
made of the false note. 

In some cases it was difficult to 
strike the false note, but five con- 
testants succeeded in naming all of 
them. As a reward for this, the chair- 
man produced a very attractive home- 
made hat which was to go as a prize 
to the lady to whom it was most be- 
coming, and the guests of the evening 
were to determine this by their ap- 
plause. 

The lucky five who tried on the hat 
were much concerned lest a false note 
be found in their costume, but. the 
prize was awarded to the satisfaction 
of every one. 

The next number on the program 
was lantern pictures—thrown on a 
sheet in the dcorway—of “fashions old 
and new.” The speaker had very clev- 
erly put the pictures together with 
jingles descriptive of each, and sprin- 
kled among pictures showing the his- 
tory of styles were some old-time pho- 
tographs of familiar folks. Hats and 
sleeves marked the extreme change of 
“some time ago” and now. 

Following this number came a little 
speech on how clothes make the wo 
man. This speaker had arranged an 
exhibit of costumes placed on clothes 
hangers in realistic fashion, and gave 
them as pictures. There was “Despond- 
ency”—an old-fashioned black dress 
which slumped down on the chest and 
an old-fashioned hat. -Then there was 
“Youth and Hope”—a charming sport 
costume for a young girl. The last, 
and the one which got most applause, 
was “Repose’—a _ long-sleeved, full- 
width, high-necked flannelette night- 
gown topped with a night cap stuffed 
to look filled, and showing the side 
view. 

The refreshments were _ striped 
sandwiches—made of very thinly cut 
sliced of bread put together in layers 
in sandwich fashion, with first jelly, 
second cheese, third olives and nuts 
and fourth deviled ham, between the 
four layers. These were wrapped in 


waxed paper and placed under a 
weight until time to serve, when they 
were cut about an inch and a half in 
width and the length of the slice. They 
looked like a miniature layer cake. 
There were also very thin, crisp nut 
wafers, mint candies and hot tea. 

The only suggestion we would like 
to make regarding putting on an eve- 
ning of this kind is that each guest 
mark her own paper. It is rather em- 
barrassing to realize after one’s-signed 
paper has gone in that the part of the 
costume which seemed a false note was 
not meant to be. If the papers were 
made common property, some of the 
false notes named might make a real 
discord in the harmony of the eve- 
ning. 





“Mother’s Day” 


The second Sabbath in May has been 
designated as Mother’s Day—a day 
for thinking of motherhood, of honor- 
ing motherhood, of bringing to the 
churches those mothers who would 
otherwise be shut in. 

A flower in the buttonhole indicates 
that one is a part of this great move- 
ment. Formerly white flowers were 
used for both the living and the dead 
mothers. This is still correct, tho the 
practice of wearing a white flower for 
the dead and a colored flower for the 
living mother is growing. The white 
carnation is the official flower, or 
rather was, since the fact that the in- 
creased demand for white carnations 
raised the price so as to practically 


prohibit its use by many has estab- 
lished the use of any flower—prefer- 
ably the mother’s favorite flower. 





The National Peony Show 


Des Moines is to have the privilege 
of entertaining the National Peony 
Show in June. We hope all of our 
readers who can possibly do so will 
come and enjoy the wealth of beauty 
and fragrance which is to be found 
here during the week of June 16. 

Perhaps some of our towns will have 
a peony show of their own before that 
date, and will be interestéd in what 
the Easthampton Garden Club, of 
Pennsylvania, did in the way of pro- 
viding equipment for a flower show. 
The vice-president of the club, Mrs. 
Albert Herter, designed a series of ta- 
bles, benches and long stands, the legs 
of which pull out and pack away com- 
pactly. They include a series of boxes 
about 2x4 feet, which can be used ta 
build up the table to any height, and 
in which all the vases, etc., are packed 
and then stored. : 

A local carpenter made the tables o 
pine and box units of box-board, and 
then stained them a beautiful glaucous 
green. Mrs. Herter also conceived the 
brilliant idea of painting milk bottles 
with a light blue-green enamel in the 
same shade as the tables. They were 
an instant success. 

Tea was served, and the two days’ 
proceeds of the show~—a dahlia show— 
nearly covered the cost of the practical 
and beautiful equipment. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind," by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 











How Johnny Chuck Ran Away 


Johnny Chuck stood on the doorstep of 
his house and watched old Mrs. Chuck 
start down the Lone Little Path toward 
Farmer Brown's garden, She had her 
basket on her arm, and Johnny knew 
when she returned it would be full of the 
things he liked best. But not even the 
thought of these could chase away the 
frown that darkened his face. He had 
never been to Farmer Brown's garden and 
he had begged very hard to go with old 
Mrs. Chuck. But she had said ‘No; it 
isn’t safe for such a little chap as you.” 
And when she said no, Johnny knew she 
meant it, and it was no use to beg. 

So he stood and scowled as he thought 
of old Mrs. Chuck’s very last words: 
“Now, don’t you dare put a foot outside 
of the yard until I get back.” 

Pretty soon along came Peter Rabbit. 
Peter was trying to jump over his own 
shadow. When he saw Johnny, he stopped 
abruptly. Then he !voked up and winked 
at jolly, round. red Mr. Sun. ‘Looks very 
showery ‘round here,” he remarked. 

Johnny smiled in spite of himself. Then 
he told Peter how he had to stay at home 
and couldn't put his foot outside the yard. 
Now, Peter hasn't had the best bringing 
up in the world, for his mother has sucha 
big family that she is kept busy getting 
them something to eat. So Peter has been 
allowed to do just about as he pleases. 

“How long will your mother be gone?” 
asked Peter. 

“Most all of the morning,” said Johnny 
Chuck, mournfully. 

Peter hopped a little nearer. “Say,” he 
whispered, “how is she going to know 
whether you stay in the yard or not, so 
long as you are here when she gets home? 


I know where there’s the dandiest sweet ~ 


clover patch. We can go over there and 
back easy before she gets home, and she 
won’t know anything about it. Come on!” 

Jéhnny’s mouth watered at the thought 
of the clover, but still he hesitated, for 
Johnny had been taught to mind. 

“"Fraid cat! ’Fraid cat! Tied to your 
mother’s apron strings!’’ jeered Peter. 

“I ain’t either!”’ cried Johnny. And just 
to prove it, he swaggered out into the 
Lone Little Path. 

*“Where’s your old clover pateh?” he 
asked. 

“T'll show you,” said Peter Rabbit, and 
off he started, lipperty-lipperty-lip, so fast 


that Johnny lost his breath trying to make 
his short legs keep up. And all the time 
Johnny’s conscience was pricking him. 

Peter Rabbit left the Lone Little Path 
for some secret little paths of his own. 
His long legs took him over the ground 
very fast. Johnny, running behind him, 
grew tired and hot, for Johnny’s legs are 
short and he is fat and roly-poly. At times 
all he could see was the white patch on 
the seat of Peter’s pants. He began to 
wish he had minded old Mrs. Chuck and 
stayed at home. It was too late to go 
back now, for he didn’t know the way. 

“Wait up. Peter Rabbit!” he called. 

Peter Rabbit just flirted his little short 
tail and ran faster. 

“Please, please, wait for me, Peter!” 
panted Johnny, and began to cry. Yes, 
sir, he began to cry. You see, he was so 
hot and tired, and then he was so afraid 
that he would lose sight of Peter. If he 
did, he would surely be lost, and then 
what should he do? The very thought 
made him run just a little faster. 

Now Peter Rabbit is really one of the 
best hearted little fellows in the world— 
just happy-go-lucky and careless. So when 
finally he looked back and saw Johnny 
way, way behind, with the tears running 
down his cheeks, and how hot and tired 
he looked, Peter sat down and waited. 
Pretty soon Johnny came up, puffing 
and blowing, and threw himself on the 
ground. 

“Please, Peter, is it very much farther 
to the sweet-clover patch?” he panted, 
wiping the tears away. 

“No,” replied Peter Rabbit, ‘“‘just a lit- 
tle way more. We'll rest here a few min- 
utes, and then I won’t run so fast.” 

So-Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck lay 
down to rest while Johnny recovered his 
breath. Every minute or two Peter would 
sit up very straight, prick up his long ears 
and look this way and look that way as if 
he expected to see something unusual. It 
made Johnny Chuck nervous. 

‘What do you keep doing that for, Peter 
Rabbit?” he asked. 

“Oh, nothin’,”’ replied Peter. Then sud- 
denly, after a look abroad, he crouched 
down and whispered in Johnny’s ear: 

“Old Whitetail is down here, and he’s 
headed this way. We'd better be moving,” 
he said. 3 

(Concluded next week) 


Spring Prose 

The warm spring sunshine lights up 
the dark corners; the wall papers look 
dirty; the kitchen shows the need of | 
repainting; the floors need repoligh. 
ing; the dresses and hats that lookeg 
good enough for another season, when 
brought out from their winter quar 
ters are “impossible.” The children’s 
dresses must all be let down and out, 
The things we have kept as “too goog 
to give away” or that “might come ig 
useful” are cluttering up closets ang 
bureau drawers. 

We are so busy with the prose of 
spring that the poetry of spring eludes 
us. Let’s take time anyway to read 
this spring prayer of Thoreau’s: “4 
mild spring day. The air is full of © 
bluebirds. The ground almost entire 
ly bare. The villagers are out in the 
sun, and every man is happy whose 
work takes him outdoors. 

“TIT go by Sleepy Hollow toward the 
Great Fields. 
what is in the air, liquid with the blue 
bird’s warble. The air is as deep ag 
our natures. 
vital air attended with no more glori- 
ous results than I witness? The air 
is a velvet cushion against which I 
press my ear. : 

“T wish to begin this-summer well, 


to do something in it worthy of it and © 


of me. I pray that the life of this 
spring and summer may ever lie fair 
in my memory. May I dare as I have 
never done! May I persevere as I 
have never done! May my melody 
not be wanting to the season. It is 
reasonable that a man should be some 
thing worthier at the end of the year 
than he was at the beginning.” 


The Fleral Carpet 


Making a garden is a good deal like i 
getting together the colors for a rag 
carpet. We want plenty of light, some 





- bright, some blue and the whole tied 


together with a harmonious tint which 
will make of the garden a picture with 
form and mass and color, with good 
height and texture, rather than floral 
spots and blotches. 

The smaller the garden, the greater 
the triumph when one can make of 
seeds and soil a picture as beautiful 
as that brought out by the artist with 
pigments. 

“When spring planting begins,” said 
one gardener, “remember that one 
should ‘no more mix flowers of differ- 
ent texture than to put ruffles of cali- 
co on a velvet dress.” 


Club Year Book Available 


We still have on hand some of the 
Club Year Books prepared by the 
editor of the Hearts and Homes De 
partment for use by women’s clubs. 
These booklets provide blanks for the 
listing of the year’s program, contain 
suggestions on the selection of pro 





gram topics, include a model constitu-.' 


tion and by-laws for clubs of this sort 
and other items of value to such or- 
ganizations. 
cents, with lower rates for orders in 
quantity. 





A Mother’s Day Program 


The following program was put on 
by the Lynnville W. C. T. U. All of 
the mothers of the community were in- 


vited to attend. Following devotional — 


exercises and song, the following sub- 
jects were presented and discussed: 

Mother’s Example—Putting first 
things first. 

Mother’s need to remain young; 2 
companion to her children; mother’s 
greatest problem—physical or spirit- 
ual; mother’s need of superhuman 
help. 

My mother’s song. 
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The price per copy is 10 © 
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No. 1929—The diagram will convince 
you of the simple construction of this 
dress. Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36-inch material with 
% yard 16-inch contrasting. 

No. 2040—Charming Blouse—Cut in 
Sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards 
40-inch material with 2 yards of bigding. 

No. 1861—The accompanying diagram 
explains the simple construction of this 
ress. Cut in sizes small, medium and 
large. The medium size requires 2% 
yards 40-inch material with % yard 36- 
inch contrasting. : 

No. 2047—Side-front closings prevail 
Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 40-inch material with 1 yard 28- 
inch contrasting. 


No. 5000—Long-Waisted Frock—Cut in 


Sizes 36, 38. 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
Measure. Size 36 requires 35% yards 36- 
inch material with % yard 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


_ No. 20483—Beltless Frocks Smart—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
40-inch material. 

No. 2055—Costume Slip—Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% yards 
36-inch material. 

No. 2051—No-Seam Apron—You can see 
by the diagram that this apron cuts all 


in one piece. Cut in sizes small, medium 
and large. The medium size requires 2 
yards 36-inch material with 7 yards of 


trimming. 

No. 20636—Stunning Slip-On Design— 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 40-inch material with 2% yards of 
ruffling. 
: No. 2041—Play Rompers—Cut in sizes 
®. 1. 2 and 3 years. Size 3 requires 1% 
yards 36-inch material with % yard 30- 
inch contrasting. 

No. 1957—Smart Afternoon Dress—Cut 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
Inches bust measure, Size 36 requires 
3% yards 40-inch material. 

_No. 1656—Neat House Garment—Cut in 
Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
Ineasure. Size 36 requires 2 yards 36- 
— material with 13% yards 36-inch con- 
rasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 








2041 


perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A _ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of, the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
1c or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 





DUAL-PURPOSE RABBITS 


The dual-purpose idea is now being 
extended to other animals than cattle. 
Dr. H. L. Ibsen, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, is now experiment- 
ing in an effort to develop a dual-purpose 
breed of rabbits which will produce fine 
fur and palatable meat at the same time. 
There is said to be a large demand among 
rabbit breeders for this sort of animal. 

In his work, Doctor Ibsen is crossing 
the Gray Flemish Giant and the Chin- 
chilla varieties of rabbits. The Gray 
Flemish is one of the largest and best 
meat breeds, individuals commonly 
weighing 15 pounds and sometimes reach- 
ing weights of 18 or 19 pounds. The 
Chinehilla rabbit has a fine, pearly fur, 
but is of small size and grows slowly, 
weighing six to eight pounds at maturity. 

By crossing these varieties and select- 
ing out the large ‘crossbreds “with the 
right kind of fur, Doctor Ibsen expects to 
develop a valuable dual-purpose type af- 
ter several generations of breeding and 
selection. 





TACTICS 

Their boat was drifting idly, the sun 
shone above, and the sea was serene; 
while she was sitting snugly. Then he 
proposed. 

From the opposite end of the craft she 
gazed at him calmly. Then she said: 

“As a matter of common sense, realiz- 
ing that we are in this boat, on water 
more than fifty feet deep, and if you 


were going to act as you should act if I 
accepted you, we would be capsized, I will 
decline your proposal at this moment— 
but, George, row as fast as you can to 
the shore and ask me again.” 

That girl will make a good wife. 


Safeguard 


Inspection ! 


There is no ‘‘may 






rrmours 
= STAR 


““THE HAM 


sant hie : 


iia 


”? about Armour’s Star 


Hams. Every one bears Uncle Sam’s official 
stamp—‘“‘U. S. Inspected and Passed.” 


This means that ‘“‘the meat and animal from 
which this ham was prepared received five rigid 
inspections by trained U.S. Government Vet- 
erinarians. It was found to be wholesome 
meat—from a healthful animal.” 


So an Armour’s Star Ham is not only of the 
finest quality —from the best hogs you ship us 
—but it is safe food. And this is important 
when you consider that only 65% of the meat 
sold in America is Government Inspected. 












ARMOUR 45 COMPANY 
Chicago 


Packing House Secrets 


Because of the meat packing industry, 
as typified by Armour and Company, 
live stock is as negotiable as liberty 
bonds. It can be turned into cash at 
the prevailing rate any day in the year. 





Kill All Flies! 


6 b 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De 





THEY SPREAD 
DISEASE 

ywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
flies. , clean, arpomental. ——s and 
ams, & Cheap. Lasts alisea- 

apa son, Made of metal, 

Miyga can’t spill or tip over; 
B/@ will not soil or injure 
Mg anything. Guaranteed. 
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Send Us Your Films 


Your films are developed 
greatest care and your prints 


best possible results. Send 
film, this ad and 2c for trial! o 


909 Broad 8t., Grinnell, 


ODAKERS 


with 
are 


made on VELOX assuring you the 


your 
rder. 


Ask about our Free enlarging offer. 
CHILD ART ROOMS 


Iowa 

















Safety Firs 





Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 


Wallaces’ Farmer. 


If 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 


whom you can make the purchase. 
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Send for 
Refrigerator Bowl 


You may have this refrig- 
erator Bowl with cover, if you 
will send 15 cents in coin and 
— dealer’s name. You will 

it useful for storing foods. 
It is made of famous blue- 
Nesco Royal Granite 

ied Ware. 





ul Nesco Burners 
and t patented Preheater 
Head make this new device, 
Scena fl the ouse- 
in every home that y Fe or can 

running water. Write 
for circular 
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A well-boiled ham is a delicious 
dish. Done perfectly on a Nesco 
Perfect, then browned in the 
oven on the same stove, it is a 
food fit for a queen. You can 
also boil pot-roasts, corned beef, 
potatoes, and all kinds of vege- 
tables. 


Foods are easily prepared in 
any inviting way. On this won- 
der stove you can bake, fry, roast, 
preserve, broil, and toast with 
equally certain, satisfactory re- 
sults. Its powerful Nesco Perfect 
Burner with the famous Rock- 
weave Wick produces an intense, 
clean, clear blue, air-fed flame 
that rises thru the grates to the 
bottom of utensil, oven or wash- 
boiler. 

The Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove is 
now made in seven serviceable styles, 
at prices easily within the reach of all. 
Send for our beautifully illustrated 
book, “A Perfect Servant in Your 
Home.” 


Address: National Enameling . Stamping Con Ms fon. 
Adoertising Department, S. 
NATIONAL ENAMELING & sramenec oss Inc. 


St.Louis Granite City, Ill. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 





icensed Canadian Manufacturers; 
Dominion Stove & Foundry Co., Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 
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the quarterly reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
2 duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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The Boy King 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 11, 1924. I Kings, 14:21 
to 15:24; 22; IL Kings, 11 and 12. 
Printed—II -Kings, 11:1-4; 11-18.) 


“Now when Athaliah the mother of 
Ahaziah saw that her son was dead, 
she arose and destroyed all the seed 
royal. (2) But Jehosheba, the daugh- 
ter of king Joram, sister of Ahaziah, 
took Joash the son of Ahaziah, and 
stole him away from among the king’s 
sons that were slain, even him and his 
nurse, and put them in the bedcham- 
ber; and they hid him from Athaliah, 
so that he was not slain; (3) and he 
was with her hid in the house of Jeho- 
vah six years. And Athaliah reigned 
over the land. (4) And in the seventh 
year Jehoiada sent and fetched the cap- 
tains over hundreds of the Carites and 
of the guard, and brought them to him 
into the house of Jehovah; and he 
made a covenant with them, and took 
an oath of them in the house of Jeho- 
vah, and showed them the king’s son. 

. (11) And the guard stood, every 
man with his weapons in his hand, 
from the right side of the house to the 
left side of the house, along by the al- 
tar and the house, by the king round 
about. (12) Then he brought out the 
king’s son, and put the crown upon 
him, and gave him the testimony; and 
they nade him king, and anointed 
him; and they clapped their hands, 
and said, Long live the king. (13) And 
when Athaliah heard the noise of the 
guard and of the people, she came to 
the people into the house of Jehovah: 
(14) and she looked, and, behold, the 
king stood by the pillar, as the man- 
ner was, and the captains and the 
trumpets by the king; and all the peo- 


ple of the land rejoiced, and blew” 


trumpets. Then Athaliah rent her 
clothes, and cried, Treason! treason! 
(15) And Jehoiada the priest com- 
manded the captains of hundreds, that 
were set over the host, and said unto 
them, Have her forth between the 
ranks; and him that followeth her slay 
with the eword. For the priest said, 
Let her not be slain in the house of 
Jehovah. (16) So they made way for 
her; and she went by the way of the 
horses’ entry to the king’s house: and 
there was she slain. «17) And Jeho- 
iada made a covenant between Jeho- 
vah and the king and the people, that 
they should be Jehovah’s people; be- 
tween the king also and the people. 
(18) And all the people of the land 
went to the house of Baal, and brake it 
down; his altars and his images brake 
they in pieces thoroughly, and slew 
Mattan the priest of Baal before the 
altars. And the priest appointed offi- 
cers over the house of Jehovah.” 





The lesson deals with one, of the 
most dramatic incidents, or, rather, 
crises, that ever occurred in the his- 
tory of Judah or any other nation since 
time began. In order to realize it, we 
must go back a number of years. Je- 
hoshaphat was one of the best kings 
that ever reigned over Judah. He had 
his weaknesses and his foibles, as do 
all the rest of us, but his heart was 
right in°the sight of God. He made, 
however, one terrific mistake. After 
defeating the ten tribes or the king- 
dom of Israel, so completely that he 
saw no further danger from that 
source, he became, probably out of the 
goodness of his heart, the friend, and a 
close friend at that, of king Ahab. He 
did much worse than this. He evident- 
ly favored the marriage of his son Je- 
horam with Athaliah, the daughter of 
Ahab and Jezebel, who were then do- 


ing their utmost to root out the wor. | 


ship of God as it existed in Israel singe 
the time of Jeroboam the first, and 
substitute in its place the Baal worship 
of the Phoenicians. The family that 
then ruled in Tyre was one of the 
ablest the world has ever seen. No 
more capable woman ever ruled a king 
than Jezebel, the wife of Ahab. Dido, 
her near relation, was the founder of 
Carthage, the great rival in after days 
of Rome. This entire family was pas. 
sionately devoted to the worship of 
Baal. Jezebel’s father had been the 
high priest of-Baal before he ascended 
the throne. In all of them relentless 
cruelty and determination to crush at 
all hazards every person who opposed 
their ambitions, was a distinct charac. 
teristic. Pygmalion, a relative of Jeze. 
bel, murdered his own brother-in-law, 
Athaliah seems to have been her moth. 
er’s own daughter, with all the family 
characteristics. It was-no doubt thru 
eher influence that Jehoram signified 
his ascension to the throne by the mur. 
der of his five brothers, and thus left 
himself the sole representative of the 
line of David (II Chronicles, 21:1-4), 
The reason given by the sacred writer 
for his ungodly reign was that he had 
the daughter of Ahab to wife (II Chron- 
icles, 21:5-6). 

The retribution that came on him, 
namely, the slaughter of his sons in 
war with the Philistines and the Ara- 
bians, is recorded in II Chronicles, 21: 
16-17: “And Jehovah stirred up against 


and of the Arabians, that are beside 
the Ethopians; and they came up 
against Judah, and brake into it, and 
carried away all the substance that 
was found in the king’s house, and his 
sons also, and his wives; so that there 
was never a son left him, save Jeho- 
ahaz, the youngest of his sons.” 


After his short reign of eight years, 
he “departed without being desired” 
and the children of Israel refused him 
burial in the sepuichres of the kings. 

Ahaziah, the son of Jehoram and of 
Athaliah, was the only royal repre 
sentative of the line of David. He was 
evidently under the rule of Athaliah, 
and we read in II Chronicles, 22:6-7, 
that he went down to Jezreel to visit 
his uncle, Jehoram, the son of Ahab, to 
be healed of the wounds given him in 
battle. There he was slain by Jehu, 
the son of Nimshi, who was then exe 
cuting the fierce anger of the Lord 
against the whole house of Ahab. 

Jehu, it will be remembered, not 
only destroyed the whole seed royal of 
the house of Omri, father of Ahab, but 
under pretense of serving Baal with 
more zeal than Ahab had ever done, 
had slaughtered all the priests of Baal 
at a great. public celebration, and 
stamped out with fire and sword the 
Baal worship introduced by Ahab and 
Jezebel. 

No sooner had reports of these 
things reached Jerusalem than Atha 
liah determined by way of revenge to 
wipe out the entire family of David, 


and firmly and forever introduce Baal 
worship into the kingdom of .Judah. 
This brings us to the first verse of the 
chapter, where we are told that whet 
Athaliah, the mother of Ahaziah, oth 
erwise’ called Jehoash and Azarialh 
(the names all meaning the same 
thing), was told that her son was dead, 
she arose and destroyed all the seed 
royal. By this is meant all her grand- 
children; everyone who in any way 
could claim the right to the throne. 
There remained, however, one son of 





Ahaziah (according to Josephus) by 
Zibia of Beersheba, who was taken 
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‘with his nurse by Johosheba (in II 
chronicles called Jehoshabeath), the 


| sister of Ahaziah, and hid in the tem- 


ple, where the bedding or mattresses 
were stored away. Jehosheba was the 
wife of Jehoiada, the chief priest, now- 
for the first time called the high 
priest. It is also the first instance of 
a marriage of the royal family of Ju- 
dah to the priesthood. 

Athaliah, who had evidently control 
of the army, seems to have ruled the 
kingdom with a high hand for the next 
six years. A temple to Baal was 

reared apparently in the court, or 
'nearby the temple of Jehovah, and 
was apparently built of the material 


' and adorned with some of the trea- 


sures of the temple. Athaliah seems 
not to have been able to win over 
the priesthood, and the two systems 
of worship existed side by side. 

At the end of six years, Jehoiada, the 
priest, concluded it was time to take 
the public into his confidence, and the 
manner in which he did it is described 
fully in the lesson. He seems to have 
been a man of very great integrity, 
sagacity, and prudence. He first puts 
himself in communication with the 
five officers of the royal guard, now, 
as in David’s time, consisting partly 
of foreigners. These he bound over to 
his cause by a most solemn oath. Next 
he introduced a body of armed Levites 
into the temple, and, pointing to the 
ancient prophecy that a man should 
not fail of David to sit upon his throne, 
he revealed to them the state secret 
that one of the sons of Ahaziah, a true 
heir to the throne, still lived in the 
precincts of the temple. The time se- 
lected for the final stroke was appar- 
ently on the Sabbath day. He divided 
the guard of Levites into two bodies. 
The first consisted of those who 
mounted guard on the Sabbath as the 
king went into the temple. He kept 
these in their usual position in three 
detachments; one at the porch of the 
palace, one at the temple gates, and 
the third at the usual halting place of 
the guards, called “the gate of the 
runners.” The second division con- 
sisted of those who attended the king 
to the temple. These were to take 
their places-on the right and the left of 
the young king beside the temple, and 
they were given orders to put to death 
anyone who came within the circle of 
the rails which enclosed the royal seat 
or stand. When introduced, they were 
armed with spears and shields, which, 
as relics of David’s time, hung some- 


where within the sacred precincts. 


The little prince then appeared on 
the royal platform, and we have for 
the first time what is equivalent to a 
coronation. The diadem was placed 
on his head by the high priest, and 
the testimony, or the book of law, was 
put in his hands, thus intimating that 
he was not to be a despotic ruler, but 
subject to the laws of his country. 

The audience, stirred by these sa- 
cred associations, clapped their hands 
and shouted, “Long live the king!” 
The shouts reached the palace, and 
Athaliah came apparently alone and 
unguarded into the temple, and to her 
surprise found the young king stand- 
ing by the pillar, or some kind of pul- 
pit, surrounded by the captains or the 
Officers of the army. She saw at once 
that there was revolution, and rent fer 
Toyal garments, exclaiming, “Treason! 
Treason!” Her appeal to the loyalty of 
her subjects fell upon deaf ears. Jeho- 
jada, the high priest, was the man for 
the occasion. His orders were impera- 
tive. “Haye her forth, between the 
Tanks of séldiers.”” He would not have 
the temple polluted with the blood of 
his mother-in-law. Out she passed, be- 
tween these armed Levites, out thru 
the eastern gate into the Kedron val- 
ley, and there at a point called the 
“Toad or gate of the royal horses,” or 
“Toyal mules,” she was put to death. 

It was indeed a most dramatic scene 
and could have taken place only as a 
Tesult of deep and intense religious 
convictions. People do not kill their 
rulers in this orderly and systematic 
Way unless under the conviction that 








the welfare of the country and of the 








people absolutely demand it. It was 
an apparently. bloodless-- revolution. 
Two lives only were lost; the one that 
of the usurping queen, who had with- 
out doubt been the instigator of the 
murder of the five brothers of her hus- 
band and the murderer of her own 
grandchildren, showing her to be abso- 
lutely cruel and heartless, the enemy 
of her own country and of her coun- 
try’s God; the other, Mattan, the high 
priest of the temple of Baal, which had 
by Athaliah’s orders been reared along- 
side of the temple, partly from the ma- 
terials of the temple itself, and 
adorned with its furniture. 

In the seventeenth verse we are told 
that a solemn covenant was now en- 
tered into between Jehovah and the 
king and the people, the substance of 
which was that they should henceforth 
regard Jehovah as their God, and the 
king as their ruler under Him. An- 
other part of this covenant was be- 
tween the king and the people, the de- 
tails of which are not given, but which 
evidently conveyed the idea that the 
king should rule as a representative 
of Jehovah and by the suffrage of the 
people, and naturally that this boy 
should rule in accordance with the 
book of the law, which was placed in 
his hands at the time of the corona- 
tion. 

After this solemn religious covenant, 
it is not at all surprising that the peo- 
ple at once tore down the temple of 
Baal, which had been erected near the 
temple of Jehovah, that they broke in 
pieces completely the altars and the 
images, and naturally they would slay 
the priest of Baal before the altar. 
The next thing to do was to appoint 
officers for the temple, and to thoroly 
reorganize not merely the temple, but 
the army itself. Having done this, 
they publicly brought down the king 
from the temple, where he had been 
hidden, and solemnly placed him upon 
the throne of his fathers. 

It is not at all surprising that there 
was rejoicing thruout the whole land, 
and quiet in the city, when the usurp- 
ing queen mother had been put to 
death—and righteously—not merely as 
a worshiper of false gods and the 
main instrument in inaugurating this 
worship and forcing it upon the people, 
but also for the cold-blooded murder of 
her grandchildren, in order that there 
might be no more a representative of 
the line of David upon the throne of 
Israel. 

Once more a son of David sits upon 
the throne of his fathers, and the pure 
worship of Jehovah, according to the 
order of Moses, Samuel, and David, is 
re-established at Jerusalem. 





CLEANER FOR WALL PAPER 


At this time of year, our papered rooms 
are likely to have a grimy and smoky ap- 
pearance from the dust and flue gases 
that have escaped into the rooms. If the 
conditions are too bad, the cheapest thing 
may be to re-paper, but often a wonder- 
ful improvement in the appearance may 
be made by the proper cleaning of the 
paper. Wheat flour is usually the basis 
of all wall paper cleaners, and a very 
good type can easily be prepared at home. 

Take a shallow gallon vessel, put in 
one quart of water and one ounce of 
powdered borax. Bring this to a quick 
boil and-while boiling stir into the water 
two pounds of the best wheat flour, keep- 
ing the vessel on the fire all the while. 
Keep stirring until the flour and water 
are well mixed and free from lumps, then 
put the mass on a bread board and knead 
it like bread dough, until the mass is of 
the consistency of putty and is ready for 
use. If it is sticky, not enough flour has 
been added, while if it crumbles too eas- 
ily, there is either too much borax or not 
enough water. It is well to try out a 
small piece in an out of the way place 
to be sure it will work all right. 

When using, work downward with just 
enough pressure to make it crumble 
slightly, and work the cleaner in the 
hands so as to bring a fresh surface to 
the work as soon as a surface becomes 
soiled. Stale light bread also makes a 
good wall paper cleaner. 





BRIGHT, WE SAY 
Teacher: ‘Now if I write ‘n-e-w’ on 
the blackboard, what does that spell?’ 
Small Pupil: “New.” 
Teacher: ‘‘That’s right. 
a ‘k’ in front of it?” 
Small Pupil: ‘“Canoe.”—Life. 


Now if I put 


Hints to Farmers 
WhenBuying Screens 


1 The Red Edge is our trade 
mark—our honor mark— 
and its red elastic enamel 
doubly protects edges of 
cloth from moisture which 
collects under nailing 


strip. 
2 The Self-Measured feature 
is exclusive — Sun-Red 


Edge brands are the frst 
and only Self-Measured 
screen cloth. 

3 Sun- Red Edge Black Paint- 
ed is the only painted screen 
cloth made with manufac- 
turer’s identification and 
guarantee of quality on 
every foot of the fabric 
itself. 

4 If it’s painted, Red Edge 
black paint is elastic and 
won't crack off. It’s the 
paint that prevents rust. 
‘Best by Weather Test.” 

5 If it’s galvanized, soft gray 
finish, Sun-Red Edge_has 
10 heavy zinc coats. It’s 
the zinc that prevents rust. 
Lasts twice as long. 
Sun-Red Edge Brands out- 
last all others. 


Look for the 
Sun-Red Edge 














The pests of summer—flies, 
mosquitoes, and other in- 
sects—should not beallowed 
to carry disease into your 
home! Safeguard the family 
health against “stable to 
table” infection! Keep in- 
sect- pests out with the 
double life and perfect weave 
of Sun-Red Edge Screen 
Cloth. 


Protect yourself, too, against 
the expense of frequent re- 
pair by using this lasting 
cloth —the only Black or 
Electro - Galvanized cloth 
which bears the manufac- 
turer’s identification on the 
cloth itself and is self-meas- 
ured. Theclothwith theSun- 
Red edge—proof, for years, 
against weather and wear. 
Less trouble to handle. No 
waste! No extra cost. 


See your dealer is supplied. 
Write for free book on 
screens. 


REYNOLDS WirE Co., Dixon, ILL, 
We Also Make Copper Bronze Screen Cloth 
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Have You Used 
I-H 
FLOUR 


for making 
Bread, Biscuits, 
and Cake ? 








Flours are not all alike. This 

brand is a very fine, white flour. 
It has remarkably 
good baking quali- 
ties because of 
the selected hard 
wheat used. Notice 
its high gluten con- 
tent. Gluten is a 
very nourishing el- 
ement of faod. It ; 
‘is a viscid, tenacious substance 
which gives adhesiveness. to 
dough. Ask your dealer for a 
sack of I-H this week. It is guar- 
anteed; we take all the risk. 





FREE — “I-H Recipe Book- 
let” and Tape Measure to 
every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who requests them. 


The 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Compy. 


General Offices, New York Life 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 














Comfortable, Coo 
and Safe for Summer, 
Exercise in 


ZEPHERIZED 


Knit Underwear 


Light in weight and BLEACHED, it 
absorbs perspiration quickly, dries 
readily, ventilates the skin, but pro- 
tects from chill—keeps you comfort- 
able in hot weather. 


Being very elastic, ZEPHERIZED Un- 
derwear gives freedom of movement 
for every form of exercise. Easily 
washed— no ironing. 


Sample of fabric and “Home Tests” folder on 
request to— Roy A. Cheney, Sec’y 
65 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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An Answer to Tuberculosis 
Questions 

Questions on the eradication of bo- 
vine tuberculosis are simplified and 
clarified in a questionnaire on bovine 
tuberculosis eradication recently is- 
sued by Secretary R. W. Cassady, of 
the Iowa State Department of Agricul- 
ture. A number of phases of the Iowa 
tuberculosis eradication law enacted 
in 1923 are carefully explained and the 
pamphlet any 
question that can be brought up re- 
garding tuberculosis eradication. 

Questions 19 and 20 explain the 
county tuberculosis fund which is a 
feature of the 1923 area plan law. This 
fund is assessed against the entire tax- 
able property in the county and not 
against the cattle owners only. The 
fund is used to pay indemnity on breed- 
ing cattle condemned and to pay sal- 
aries of veterinarians and other ex- 
penses, when the state and federal 
funds for that county have become ex- 
hausted. This fund can be used only 
in the county where levied. 

Questions 31 and 32 explain clearly 
the matter of indemnity and should be 
read carefully by all cattle owners 
contemplating testing. Question 31, 
“How is the amount of indemnity fig- 
ured?” is answered as follows: “When 


answers practically 


breeding animals are slaughtered fol- 
there | 


lowing any codperative test, 








shall be deducted from their appraised | 
value, first 5 per cent of the appraised | 


value of all breeding animals tested; 


second, proceeds from the sale of sal- | 


vage. Then the owner shall be paid by | 
the state one-third of the sum remain- | 


ing after the above deductions have 
been made. However, the state shall 
in no case pay to such owner a sum 
in excess of the amount stated in Ques- 
tion 30 ($25 per head for grades and 
$50 per head for purebreds). The fed- 
eral government pays an amount 
equal to that paid by the state except 
that it does not pay indemnity on 
grade bulls. 

The 5 per cent deduction is illus- 
trated as follows in Question 32: Sup- 
pose a cattle owner has five animals 
tested, the combined appraised value 
of which is $290. Of the five, a cow 
appraised at $40 reacts, the others 
passing a clean test. The salvage 
from the carcass of this reacting, or 
diseased, cow is sold for $10 at the 
packing house which slaughters her. 
This is deducted from her appraised 
value when she was condemned, leav- 
ing $30. From this sum is then taken 
$14.50, or 5 per cent of the $290 which 
was the total appraised value of the 
herd tested. This leaves $15.50, of 
which one-third is paid to the owner 
by the state and one-third by the gov- 
ernment. The owner himself stands 
the other third. He thus receives 
$10.33 from state and federal govern- 
ment in indemnity for the cow plus 
$10 proceeds from salvage, or a total 
of $20.33 for the cow originally ap- 
praised at $40. He has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he has eliminated 
diseased animals from his herd. 

Several sections of Question 36 an- 
swer some of the questions most com- 
monly asked and they are herewith 
quoted: 

“36a. Does one clean test relieve a 
herd from further test? No. A herd 
in order to become accredited must 
have two clean tests, not more than 
one year apart, and an annual test 
thereafter, except in a county which 
becomes a modified .accredited area 
when a herd may go three years with- 
out a test after first passing two clean 
tests. 

“b. Where reactors are found, how 
about the second test? When reactors 
are found in a herd, the herd should be 
tested again not earlier than sixty 
days but within six months. 

“ce. Is it necessary for a cattle own- 
er to have all his cattle tested? It is, 
with this exception: Steers or females 
for feeding purposes can not be tested, 
except at the owner’s wish, but they 








must .be kept under quarantine and 
separated from all other tested cattle. 

“d. How can animals be added to 
herds once tested? After a herd is 


once tested, no animals can be added | 


to this herd, unless they have passed 
the tuberculin test or unless they come 
from an accredited herd. 

“e. Is there anything other than 
testing necessary to clean up tubercu- 
losis? Yes. Where reactors are found, 
it is just as essential that the barns, 
stables, feeding and watering troughs 
be thoroly cleaned and disinfected as 
it is that reactor cattle be removed 
from the herd. 

“f. Is a cattle owner under obliga- 
tions to do this disinfecting? He is. 
When he signs the agreement or pe- 
tition, he thereby 
disinfect his premises if reactors are 
found.” 

The pamphlet states that between 


agrees to: thoroly | 





July 1, 1917, and Jan. 31, 1924, a total | 


of 664,254 cattle were tested in Iowa, 
of which 30,204 head reacted. There 
are at the present 
2,925 fully accredited herds, represent- 
ing 72,155 cattle; 22,452 herds under 
supervision, representing 416,753 cat- 
tle. There are in addition 4,843 herds, 
comprising 91,579 cattle, on the wait- 
ing list. 





Milking Shorthorn Bloodlines 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What bloodlines, if any, are found 
in the Milking Shorthorns besides the 
Bates blood?” 

It is possible to find practically any 
strain of Shorthorn blood within the 
Milking Shorthorns. Apparently those 
who began the systematic breeding of 
Milking Shorthorns for milk produc- 
tion selected good milkers wherever 
they were to be found, regardless of 
pedigree. 

Quite a number of present-day Milk- 
ing Shorthorns contain considerable 
Bates blood, while a few contain im- 
portant amounts. of Scotch blood, and 
some have Booth blood a few genera- 
tions back in their pedigrees. Those 


time in the state | 
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cost and long, 
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with Scotch blood are more common 
in England, altho the Record of Merit 
of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association contains a number of sires 
carrying Scotch blood. One of these 
with nine Record of Merit daughters 
to his credit is a grandson of White- 
hall Sultan and very rich in Champion 
of England or Scotch breeding. 

The great majority of Milking Short- 
horns represent the blending of Bates 
blood with other strains which are 
neither Bates, Booth or Scotch and 
are generally referred to as English 
strains or families. Milking Short- 
horn bloodlines of today may be said 
to include English and American 
strains selected for milk production. 
These strains have been influenced to 
an important degree by cattle carry- 
ing much Bates blood. & certain 
cases some Scotch blood has been 
used. 

Some of the family names most 
commonly met with in Milking Short- 
horns are Waterloo, Wildeyes, Cam- 
bridge Rose, Barrington, Darlington 
and Clay. Milking Shorthorn breed- 
ers, however, as a rule, pay less at- 
tention to the female line of descent 
than do breeders of beef Shorthorns. 












Every Day You Need 


KEDNL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 
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THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: shou 


No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells the | 
how to prevent diseases common to livestock. : 




















Butter Profits and Losses 


Butter prices have been very weak 
during April. The average for extras 
at Chicago was about 37 cents a pound. 
Apparently after a little over three 
years of unusual profits, the dairy 
farmer is beginning to become affected 
to some extent with the disease which 
Ifas been hurting the hog man. 

With corn at 79 cents a bushel, oats 
at 49 cents, bran at $24 a ton, cotton 
seed meal at $44 a ton, and oil meal at 
$41 a ton at central markets; with 


| loose hay at $14 on the farm, and with 


labor at 28 cents an hour, the cost of 
producing a pound of butter on a Chi- 
cago extra basis was 38 cents for the 
month of April, 1924. The actual price 
was 37 cents, or there was a loss of 1 
cent a pound. 

It now looks as tho the men who 
store butter for next winter were get- 
ting ready to buy it on a basis which 
will hedge them against losses which 
may result if there is any extensive 
unemployment of labor next winter. 


19101911 1912 IN3 1914 I9IS 1916 I917 1918 I9ID 1926 1921 1922 1923 1924, 





The undertone of the butter situation 
has been weak for several months. We 
doubt if a really severe loss period has 
started as yet, but it is almost certain 
that once unemployment in the cities 
begins that butter prices will be very 
seriously affected. The dairy farmers, 
many of whom have not been so very 
sympathetic toward the hog and corn 
farmers during the past three years, 
will now begin to do some _ serious 
thinking. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els, Chicago milk in April of 1924 cost 
about $2.20 a hundred to produce deliv- 
ered at the country bottling plant. The 
quoted price at country bottling plants 
was $2.50 a hundred, or there was a 
profit of about 30 cents a hundred. 
Chicago milk producers are still mak- 
ing fairly good profits. Their labor, 
however, is more expensive and more 
unreliable than the labor of farmers 
further away from big cities and possi- 
bly their profits are not quite so great 
as we have indicated. 
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No. 157—BOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog | 92173 
of fieas and to help prevent disease. } that 
No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of that 
common hog diseases. 
No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- An 
tions for the jon of a hog wallow, jes ; 
No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and rts 
mites, and to prevent disease. pO 
of th 
e€ 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages for Sale |B 
at All Drug Stores. this” 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF -" 
Sit 
Parke, Davis & Co. |[ ,,., 
DETROIT, MICH. pack: 
to pi 
side. 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer § allow 
when writing advertisers. 
Yes 
Motor-F one} ,** 
The most useful instrument ever 
invented. Quickly and accu ond 
locates trouble in motor and moy more 
ing parte. er’s I 
- Detects Motor eur 
Trouble Instantly exper 
Place ‘‘Bell” receiver to ear, if Teadi 
regular noises show up immediate 1 
ly. “‘“Motor-Fone saves time, moa foam) 
ey and annoyances. of ‘ 
$ 00 Order one today. cre 
° $1.00. Money ref times 
if not satisfied. are b 
MOTORFONE CO. & ot tn: 
650 E. Dover Court, Davenport, lot goo; 
stant] 
crean 
Only $14 ti 
qualit 
Down For devel 
2 H-P. WITTE isms 
(Throttling Governor) 
poy [a = best _—_ not bh 
uilt. Burns kerosene, distillate, gasoline or gas. butte: 
wer at will. i ich the f wie 
Racneto. Other seers "25 H-P-—all styles. flavor 
FR E E Write today for my Big Engine Book, 
“Sent free—No obligation on your part. a PTOdu 
WITTE ORKS lactic 
1531 Oakland Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1531 Empire Building, - PITTSBURGH, PA 20d i 
——~# agent 
Get The W B ions 
e e OFPMS F tious. 
= Fro 
Better way than capsules.. Eliminates alt bee 
danger. Our way safe—reliable—inexpeasivé n 
No handling of hogs. No pills—No drenching. in ne 
Keeps hogs free of worms for all times, Write 
to Palmer Scott Co., Dept. 0, Waterloo, | 2nd : 
Kowa for $2 treatment. Enough for 50 pigs samp! 
days. Pay postman $2 and few cents postage p 
delivery. Results guaranteed or:money refunded #@ large] 
under 
The 






The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every stallion owner needs the ‘*Handy” 


ra. Contains blanks for 100 mares; full 
indexed, and the most convenient record eveti™ troub 
published for horsemen. Printed on tough line® du rin, 





Paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits 
Docket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
@c each. Send orders to WALLACES’ 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Jowa Creameries Pay Good 


lowa cooperative creameries are 
maintaining a very satisfactory ratio 
p 


petween the prices paid for butterfat 
and the price of New York extras, 
which is the standard of the butter 
market. The report for Iowa cream- 
eries for the month of February as 
| issued by C. Bechtelheimer, secretary 
of the Iowa Creamery Secretaries’ and 
Managers’ Association, shows that the 
average price paid for butterfat during 
the month was 54.24 cents per pound. 
a The average price received by these 
oes 7 ereameries for their butter on the New 
York market, nearly all of which com- 
ed manded extra prices, was 47.93 cents 
per pound. The average received for 
od putter sold at Chicago during the 
y month was 48 cents per pound. Com- 
, parison between the butterfat prices 
paid and the butter prices received in- 
dicates that Iowa creameries are serv- 

althy ing the producers efficiently. 
In his monthly letter Secretary Bech- 
S. telheimer states that some creameries 
id have been having excessive overruns. 
He suggests that any managers who 


ad are not sure how to compute overrun 
FREE: should get in touch with him or with 
and tells the inspectors of the state food and 
‘oll dairy division. It is very important 
: that overrun be figured correctly and 

ention of that it be kept below 25 per cent. 
> dine Another thing which some creamer- 
wallow, jes are neglecting, according to re- 
lice and ports, is the marking of the net weight 
of the butter contained on each pack- 
or Oct age shipped. Federal laws require 


this and creameries which omit this 
detail may get into trouble. It is good 
business for the creameries to know 
how much butter is shipped in each 
package and little trouble is required 
to put the net weight on the lid or 
side. About a half-pound should be 














Farmer @ allowed for shrinkage. 

psa Overcoming Yeasty Cream 

one Yeasty cream always causes consid- 
erable loss during this time of the 

— Be year and can be overcome by a little 

and mor ™ More care on the producer’s and buy- 


ér’s part, which in turn will yield big 
returns, say dairymen at the Purdue 
ly experiment station. Yeasty cream can 
0 cat: I readily be detected by its odor and 
. foamy condition. In receiving rooms 
of creameries the can covers are some- 
times violently thrown when the seals 
are broken and the cream foams out 
ofthe can. Also in transit if the cover 
does not fit tightly the cream is con- 
stantly oozing out. The actual loss of 
cream is of great importance, but in 
addition there is a deterioration in the 
quality of the cream as a result of the 
development of the causative organ- 
isms called yeast. Yeasty cream can 
not be made into the best quality of 
butter as the characteristic odor and 
flavor are carried over to the finished 
product, butter. The development of 
lactic acid has no restraining influence 
and it does not act as an inhibitory 
agent to yeast growth as in the case of 
some of the other cream fermenta- 
tions. 
From experimental results it has 





ee been shown that yeasts are common 
aching in nearly all cream the country over, 
erloo,jm™ 22d seems probable that whether a 
ee Sample of cream becomes yeasty is 
funded J largely determined by the conditions 


under which the cream is heJd or kept. 

The yeasts that are usually respon- 
8ible for yeasty cream grow at fairly 
high temperatures, 86 degrees being 
the most desirable, and as a result 
trouble is generally only experienced 
during the warm weather, and not 
®ften during the cold seasons. Impor- 
fant factors for the production of 
Yeasty cream besides warm weathes 








conditions are the thickness or viscos- 
ity of the cream. If the thickness of 
the cream is sufficient to prevent the 
gases from being given off as formed, 
the foamy condition and odor becomes 
more apparent, due to the retention 
of the gas. 

As yeasts are found in nearly all 
milk and cream produced under ordi- 
nary conditions, the logical means to 
suppress or prevent the growth of 
yeasts is by the use of undesirable 
temperatures. The undesirable tem- 











perature that can be best used by the | 
shipper is one which is sufficiently low | 


to retard yeast growth. This 
perature is 60 degrees or below: 

A temperature of 60 degrees can 
nearly always be obtained by the uve 
of well water, spring water or ice and 
water. Well water usua'lv has a tem- 
perature of about 55 degrees F., while 
spring water is generally a little cool- 
er. The temperature of 60 degrees F. 
does not entirely inhibit yeast growth 
but slows up the rate growth very con- 
siderably and by marketing frequently, 
every three or four days, the develop- 
ment will not be sufficient to cause 
loss of cream due to yeasts. In over- 
coming yeasty cream there are two 
very important factors to be consid- 
ered. First, to keep the temperature 
of the cream always at 60 degrees F. 
or below, the lower the temperature 
the better. Second, to market the 
cream frequently, holding it not ex- 
ceeding four days. 





Brown Swiss Cow Makes 1000 
Pound Record 


The Brown Swiss is now added to 
the list of breeds which have produced 
cows making yearly records of more 
than 1,000 pounds of butterfat. A 
Brown Swiss cow owned by F. P. Min- 
ette, Sauk Center, Minn., recently com- 
pleted a yearly record of 25,847.8 
pounds of milk and 1,002.62 pounds of 
fat, which is the world’s record in 
milk and butterfat for cows of this 
breed. Secretary Ira Inman, of the 
Brown Swiss Breeders’ Association, 
states that several more cows of the 
breed are expected to complete records 
in excess of 1,000 pounds of butterfat 
this year. 

Secretary. Inman reports a rapidly 
increasing interest in the breed. Dur- 
ing the past year there has been a 
40 per cent increase in the transfers 
of registered Brown Swiss cattle. 
Registrations have been 25 per cent 
higher than a year ago and register 
of production work has increased 15 
per cent. A carload of eighteen pure- 
bred Brown Swiss was. recently 
shipped from Rock county, Wisconsin, 
to Iowa buyers. 





Timothy is Poor Dairy Feed 


Clover, alfalfa and other legumes 
make far better hay for dairy cows 
and produce better milk than the best 
timothy, says C. C. Hayden, chief of 
dairy husbandry, Ohio experiment sta- 
tion. Yet questions coming to his 
department daily reveal the fact that 
many farmers still feed their milk 
cows timothy hay and corn stover. 

The milk from cows fed timothy 
hay or-stover and dry grains is low in 
vitamins, Mr. Hayden continues, and 
is not as valuable for children as that 
from cows fed bright legume hay. If 
timothy must be grown for hay it is 
best if cut very soon after the heads 
appear. 

If no clover or alfalfa is coming on 
for use next winter, the best substi- 
tutes are soybean hay or field peas and 
oats. The peas and oats are seeded to- 
gether as soon as the ground can be 
prepared and the soybeans are seeded 
after danger of frost. 
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See and Try 
A New 1924 


DE LAVAL 


Cream Separator 
Side-by-Side 


with any other machine any clever sales talk may have 
caused you to think of buying because it is said to be 
“just as good,’’ cheaper, or for any other reason. 










And if merely SEEING the two machines Side-by-Side 
does not convince you, go astep further and TRY them 
side-by-side. Not one buyer in a hundred ever does 
that and fails to choose the De Laval. 


If your local.De Laval agent is not anxious to give you 
every opportunity to thus avoid making a mistake in the 
purchase of a cream separator, the use of which means 
a saving or a loss every time it is used twice-a-day every 
day in the year, please drop us.a line to the nearest 
general office address below and we will be glad to do 
so directly. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
































Livestock Needs Salt 
Regularly—as You Do 


Horses, beef or milk cattle, hogs, sheep 
and even poultry need the mineral elements 
of salt in their food—just as regularly as 
you do. Colonial Special Farmers Salt best 
meets their need. Its porous, fluffy flakes 
don’t harden or sift out of feed, and dissolve * 
instantly when eaten. Pure salt—a 70-Ib. 
bag as big as 100 Ibs. of ordinary salt— 
easier to handle. 

Try a few bags of Colonial Special Farm- 
ers Salt—for feeding and every farm use. 


rous flakes of 
armers Salt make 
it the quickest dissolving salt. 


The tiny, soft, 
Colonial Special 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY, Akron. C- oO. 
Chicago Boston Buffalo Atlanta Pittsburgh 


COLONIAL 
srEci4t SALT 























man who wants to make money from 

his cows can’t afford to spend four hours 

a day milking if it can be done in two. 

Neither can he waste time tinkering with a 
worn-out milker. 

We will take your old milker in trade on a 
new Perfection that will soon pay for itself in 
both time saved and increased milk flow. 
19,000 now in use. Write for proposition. 


Perfection Manufacturing Co. 
2102 FE. Hennepin Ave. 426 So. Clinton St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. “ Syracuse, N.Y. 


PERFECTION 
MILKER | 
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Over a Quarter Million Feet in Use 

















Lay-More Chicken Rosst 


Will free your chickens from lice, mites and remove 
the cause of 90%, of all chicken diseases. Lay-More 
roosts are made from selected wood of proper porous 
Matare so as to allow free passage of germicide to 
all sides of the roost. The tanks are made of heavy 

alvanized fron assuring strength and rigidity. The 
Dber webs extending to the bottom of the tank act 
Hke a wick and draw the germidice to the top and 
sides as fast as it is needed. 


Stop Pasturing a Flock of Lice 


Don’t wait until your chickens are run down and 
fall victims of disease, such as cholera, tuberculosis, 
etc. Installa LA W-MORE now with a email part 
of the money it costs you to board these useless and 
expensive lice. Roosta are made in 5, 6, 7,8 and 10 
foot lengths. If longer perches are required place 
two end toend. Send for circular. 


BATZ MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mason City, lowa 














DON’T LET YOUR CHICKENS DIE! 


Keep Roup, White Diarrhea, Cholera and In- 
testinal Worms out of your Poultry by using 
C—Hi—1—C—A-—-8—O—L Tablets 
This proven remedy is being used with great 

success by hundreds of Poultry Raisers. 
Package of 50 Tablets $1.00 

Send no money—Simply pay the Postman when 

he delivers the package. 


Stockman Supply Co., 
8. C. Buff Leghorn eggs. 85 per 100. 


BLUE RIBBON Baby Chicks 615 per 100, prepaid. 


Safe delivery. Mrs. EK, P. Gaddis, Griswold, la. 








Marion, Ia. 











BABY CHICKS 
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Chicks, Purebred, from heavy lay- 
ing, carefully culled free range 
flocks. Hogan tested. White and = 
Brown Leghorns, ¢12.00 per 100. An- = 
conas, Barred Rocks, Reds, $14.00 per & 
100. White Rocks, Partridge Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14. ch = 
per 100. Black Minorcas, $15.50 per 100. 
Postpaid. bed live arrival guaranteed. 
Big illastra talog free. Order direct from ad, 
with perfect satisfaction guaranteed. Bank Reference. 
REX POULTRY COMPANY 
Desk F, Clinton. Mo. 














bred stock faa 
culled ‘ond tested fer vigor and high eg 
production. Guaranteed Realthy. ; Erepatd, 
ws! live delivery guaranteed. 
rd., ., Buff, ay WwW randottes; 





Odds and ends, 
light, $9.00, 10% 
Catalog Free. 

ks from the State — the tall corn 


beavy. $11.00 per 100; 
required with order. 
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QUALITY suas 


Fifteen leading varieties. From best 
laying strains. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Postpaid, 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Bank Reference. Write for our big 
free tllustrated catalog before 
ordering. 

LINDSTROM HATCHERY, 
Box 452, Clinton, Mo. 












Customers say: Our Big E-Quality 
Chicks pay. 15,best paying breeds 
from standard pure-bred stock. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
FREBP catalog ~~ latest bargain 


prices. Write today. 
EMMETSBURG HATCHERY 
B L. France, Mor. 


ert 
100 State St., Emmetsburg, lowa” 
bucuuver iowa & Internationai Chick Ass’ns, 


Taylor-Made Chix 


From Dr. Taylor's bred-to- -iay, high production 
and money making flocks. Reds. Rocks, Wyandot- 
tes, Orpingtons, Minorcas and Leghorns. 

Ask about free chick offer. 


STORK HATCHERY, Box D, 


LOOK! BABY CHICKS— 
$9.00 Per 100 and up 
Free Feed With Each Order 
Postage paid. Live arrival guaranteed. 
800 egg stock. Quality supreme. Catalog 


A maTom ERIES, 
Ave. 33, Ford City, Me. Member t 





Fredericksburg, la. 





ad 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
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The Poultry 


\ Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


281 Eggs in 12 Months 


Purdue’s Princess, a Barred Plym- 
outh Rock hen at the Purdue Univer- 
sity poultry farm, has established a 
new egg record by laying 281 eggs in a 
year. Her feat was discovered when 
the records of her breed for the past 
year were being checked recently. 

Commencing to lay November 29, 

1922, she produced 23 eggs in Decem- 
ber, 23 in January, 19 in February, 27 
in March, 27 in April, 25 in May, 25 in 
June, 25 in July, 23 in August, 22 in 
September, 20 in October and 21 in 
November, making a total of 281. She 
did not even stop laying while molting, 
which is very unusual and indicates 
rare ability in egg production. The 
records for the last four months show 
that she has also produced from 19 to 
20 eggs per month to start’out her sec- 
ond year. 
- The holder of this new yearly rec- 
ord on the Purdue farm is from a high 
producing strain of chickens as she 
has three full sisters that laid 275, 254 
and 216 eggs last year. Three half 
sisters laid 246, 238 and 224 eggs. The 
mother of Purdue’s Princess laid only 
187 eggs as a pullet, while the mother 
of the half sisters laid but 169 eggs. 
From this it is seen that the sire of 
the pullet is able to stamp the char- 
acteristics of high egg production on 
his daughters. 























Dipping With Sodium Fluorid 
for Lice 

A subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me how to use sodium 
fluorid in a dip to rid hens of lice.” 

We have tried dipping hens for lice 
and don’t like it. There is danger in 
using tar dips of making it teo strong 
and blistering the birds. If the day is 
windy, the birds are apt to take cold. 
If many are to be dipped, it is impor- 
tant that the work be done quickly 
enough, to allow them all to get dry be- 
fore going to roost. A few untreated 
birds will stock up the cleaned birds 
again. The cost is a little less for dip- 
ping, but the trouble is as mach, since 
the fowls must be wet clear to the 
skin to make the dipping effective. 

Some breeders prefer dipping. In 
a department bulletin on dipping with 
sodium fluorid the writer says: 
«In rather extensive tests of this 
method, the writer has observed no 
ill-effect whatever from the dipping. 


|; As compared with dusting, this meth- 


od has an advantage in that it reduces 
considerably the cost of materials, is 
more rapidly done, and the discomfi- 
ture toethe operator is avoided. 

“It is just as effective as dusting. 
The lice die much more quickly fol- 
lowing dipping than when sodium flu- 
orid is applied in dust form. It appears 
that all those which are touched by 
the liquid die very promptly, and the 
others succumb in a few hours.” 

In using the dipping method, all that 
is necessary is a supply of tepid water 
and a tub. The water should be meas- 
ured into the tub, and three-fourths 
to one ounce of commercial or two- 
thirds ounce of chemieally pure sodi- 
um fluorid added to each gallon of 
‘water. It is readily dissolved by stir- 
ring. The tub should be filled to with- 
in six or eight inches of the top and 
as the amount of solution is lowered 
thru dipping a number of fowls, water 
with the proper proportion of sodium 
fluorid dissolved should be added from 
time to time. In dipping the fowls it 
is best to hold the wings over the 
back with the left hand and quickly 
submerge the fowls in the solution, 
leaving the head out while the feath- 
ers are thoroly ruffled with the other 
hand so as to allow the solution to 
penetrate to the skin on different 
parts of the bird. The head is then 















BABY CHICKS 









OGANIZED BABY CH| 
BRED TO LAY 


Our Baby Chicks are from parent stock that hus been culled and selected 
for the past nine years by the Hogan System or lay bone method, also tg 
Standard of Perfection. Guaranteed 97% live delivery. Parcel pos 
prepaid. Send for catalog or order direet from this ad. We have one 
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Barred Rocks........cccccccccsccccecs 715 $7.50 $14.00 $67.50 $135.9 
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R. I. Reds, Anconas, White Leghorns 3.75 7.00 13.00 62.50 125.09 It 
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delivery guaranteed. Order from this ad and save time. But 
Prices 50 100 300 a 
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PROF ESSOR KING’ S PROFITABLE GHICKS| was 
Now is the time to order Chicks. You can get King hatched chicks only from the Iowa Hatchery, Al 
My eight years of experience and reputation in supplying thousands of chicks to satisfied customers is feed 
behind every chick. All chicks hatched under personal supervision of Professor King and the “a of | 
personally guaranteed by him. . READ THESE POPU LAR FR ICES oe den: 
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STORY TWENTY-ONE 


THE VOICE FROM THE BURNING BUSH 
Exodus 3:1 to 4:31 


It must have been a great change in 
the life of Moses, had spent 
forty years in the palace as a prince, to 
go out into the wilderness of Midian, and 
jive there as a shepherd. He saw no 
more the crowded cities, the pyramids, 
the temples of Egypt, and the great 
river Nile. For forty years Moses wan- 
fered about the land of Midian with his 
flocks, living alone, often sleeping at 
night on the ground, and looking up by 
day to the great mountains. 

He wore a rough skin mantle of a 
shepherd; and in his right hand was the 
long shepherd’s staff. On his feet were 
sandals which he wore instead of shoes. 
But when he stood before an altar to 
worship God he took off his sandals. For 
when we take off our hats, as in church 
or a place where God is worshiped, the 


after he 


| people of those lands take off their shoes, 
| as a sign of reverence in a sacred place. 


Moses was a great man, one of the 
greatest men that ever lived. But he 
did not think himself great or wise. He 


was contented with the work that he was 
doing; and sought no higher place. But 
God had a work for Moses to do, and all 
thru those years in the wilderness God 
was preparing him for that work. 

All thru those years, while Moses was 
feeding his flock in Midian, the people 
of Israel were still bearing heavy bur- 
dens and working as slaves in Egypt, 
making brick and building cities. The 
king who had begun the hard treatment 
of the Israelites died, but another king 
took his place, and was just as cruel. He 
was called by the same name, Pharaoh, 
for this was the name given to all the 
kings of Egypt. 

One day, Moses was feeding his flock 
on a mountain, called Mount Horeb. 
This mountain was also called Mount 
Sinai, and is spoken of by both names 
in the Bible. On the mountain Moses 
saw a bush which seemed to be on fire. 
He watched to see it burn up, but it was 
not destroyed, tho it kept burning on 
and on. And Moses said to himself: 

“I will go and look at this strange 
thing, bush on fire, yet not burning up.” 

As Moses was going toward the bush, 
he heard a voice coming out of the bush, 
calling him by name, ‘‘Moses, Moses!” 
He listened and said, ‘*‘ Here I am.” 

The voice said: ‘‘Moses, do not come 
near; but take off your shoes from your 
feet, for you are standing on holy 
ground.” 

So Moses took off his shoes, and came 
hear to the burning bush. And the voice 
came from the bush saying: 

“Iam the God of your father, the God 
of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob. 
Ihave seen the wrongs and cruelty that 
my people have suffered in Egypt, and I 
have heard their cry on account of their 
taskmasters. And I am coming to set 
them free from the land of the Egyptians, 
and to bring them up to their own land, 
the land of Canaan, a good land, and 
large. Come, now, and I wilk“Send you 
to Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, and you 
shall lead out my people from Egypt.” 

Moses knew what a great work this 

would be, to lead the Israelites out of 
Egypt, from the power of its king. He 
dreaded to take up such a task; and he 
said to the Lord: 
_"O Lord, who am I, a shepherd here 
in the wilderness, to do this great work, 
to go to Pharaoh, and to bring the peo- 
Ple out of Egypt? It is too great a work 
for me.” 

And God said to Moses: 

“Surely I will be with you, and will 
help you to do this great work. I will 
give you a sign of my presence with you. 
When you have led my people out of 
Egypt,’ you shall bring them to this 
mountain, and they shall worship me 
here. And then you shall know that I 
have been with you.” 

And Moses said to God: 

“When I go to the children of Israel 
in Egypt, and tell them that the God of 
their fathers has sent me, they will say 
to me, ‘Who is this God? What is his 
name?’ For they have suffered so much, 
and have sunk so low, that I fear they 
have forgotten their God.” 

You remember that Moses had been out 
of Egypt and afar from his people for 
forty years, and in that time he did not 
know whether they had continued the 
worship of God. 

And God said to Moses: 

“My name is ‘I AM,’ the One who is 
always living. Do you go to your people 
and say to them, ‘I AM hath sent me to 
you.’ Do not be afraid; go to your people, 
and say to them what I have said to you, 
and they will listen to you and believe. 
And you shall take the elders of your 
tribes, the leading men among them, and 
shall go to King Pharaoh, and shall say 





to him, ‘Let my people go, that they may 
worship me in the wilderness.’ At first 
he will not let you go; but afterward, 
I will show my power in Egypt, and then 
he will let you go out of the land.” 

But Moses wished some sign, which he 
could give to his people, and to the Egyp- 
tians, to show them that God had sent 
him. He asked God to give him some 
sign. And God said to him: 

“What is that which you have in your 
hand?’ Moses said, “It is a rod, my 
shepherd’s staff, which I use to guide 
the sheep.” 

And God said, “Throw it on _ the 
ground.” Then Moses threw it down, 
and instantly it was turned into a snake. 
Moses was afraid of it, and began to 
run from it. 

And God said, ‘‘Do not fear it, but take 
hold of it by the tail.”” Moses did so, 
and at once it became again a rod in his 
hand. 

And God said again to Moses, ‘Put 
your hand into your bosom, under your 
garment, and when he took it out it had 
changed, and was now as white as snow, 
and covered with a scaly crust, like. the 
hand of a leper. He looked at it with 
fear and horror. But God said to him 
again: 

“Put your hand into your bosom once 


more.’” Moses did so, and when he took 
it out, his hand was like the other, with 
a pure skin, no longer like a _ leper’s 
hand. 


And God said to Moses, ‘“‘When you go 
to speak my words, if they will not be- 
lieve you, show them the first sign, and 
let your rod become a snake, and then 
a rod again. And if they still refuse 
to believe your “words, show them the 
Second sign; turn your hand into a leper’s 
hand, and then bring it back as it was 
before. And if they still will not believe, 
then take some water from the river, and 
it shall turn to blood. Fear not, go and 
speak my word to your own people and 
to the Egyptians.” 

3ut Moses was still unwilling to go, not 
because he was afraid, but ‘because he 
did not feel himself to be fit for such a 
great task. And he said to the Lord: 

“O Lord, thou knowest that I am not 
a good speaker; I am slow of speech, and 
cannot talk before men.” 

And God said, “Am not I the Lord, 





who made man’s mouth? Go, and I will 
be with your lips, and will teach you 
what to say.” 

But Moses still hesitated, and he said, 
“O Lord, choose some other man for this 
great: work; I am not able to do it.” 

And God said, you ‘have a _ brother, 
whose name is Aagon. He can speak 


well. Even now he is coming to see you 
in the wilderness. Let him help you, 
and speak for you. Let him do the 


speaking, and do you show the signs 
which I have given you.” 

At last Moses yielded to God’s call. 
He went from~- Mount Sinai with his 
flocks, and took them home to Jethro 
his father-in-law; and then he went to- 
ward Egypt, and on the way he met his 
brother coming to see him. Then the 
two brothers, Moses and Aaron, came to 
the elders of Israel in the land of Goshen. 
They told the people what God had said, 
and they wrought before them the signs 
which God had given. 

And the people said, ‘“‘God has seen all 
our troubles, and at last he is coming to 
set us free.’”” And they were glad, and 
gave thanks to God who had. not for- 
gotten them; for God never forgets those 
who call upon him. 





POTATO SPRAYING PROFITABLE 
Spraying potatoes for blight has been 
shown to be a highly profitable practice 
in experiments conducted over a ten- 
year period by the potato specialist at 
the New -York agricultural experiment 
station, at Geneva. Some of these tests 
were made on the station grounds at 
Geneva, some on station experimental 
plats on Long Island, and some were con- 
ducted in co-operation with farmers in 
different parts of the state. Taking the 
ten-year period as a whole, all of the 
tests show that spraying potatoes is high- 
ly profitable in New York. Tests on the 
station grounds showed an average in- 
crease in yield in the ten years of 97.5 
bushels per acre; while 205 volunteer ex- 
periments, covering seven years, gave an 
average increase of 54.3 bushels per acre. 
Records of the financial returns from 
spraying for the different years show that 
the practice was profitable in this re- 
spect also. 


The spray mixture recommended for 
blight, known as bordeaux mixture, is 
made up from copper sulfate or blue 


vitriol, fresh stone lime and water in the 
proportion of six pounds each of copper 
sulfate and lime to each fifty gallons of 
spray mixture. The first. application 
should be made when the plants are six 
to eight inches high, it is said, and sub- 
sequent applications at intervals of ten 
to fourteen days thruout the growing 
season, making from five to seven appli- 
cations in all. More detailed information 
on potato spraying may be had upon ap- 
plication to the station at Geneva. 















EPPLEY HOTELS CO. 


The Martin 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
250 Rooms, 200 With Bath / 
Rates: From $1.75 













The Montrose 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA “ 
300 Rooms, 250 With Bath 
Rates: From $2.00 









The Fontenelle 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
350 Rooms, 350 With Bath 
Rates: From $3 to $5 


The Rome 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
250 Rooms, 200 Rooms With Bath 
Rates: From $1.50 





















The Lincoin 
SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBR. 
100 Rooms, 65 With Bath 

Rates: From $1.50 







The Carpenter 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
175 Rooms, 125 With Bath : 
Rates: From $1.50 J 


The Cataract 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
175 Rooms, 100 With Bath 
Rates: From $1.50 


FAIR — FRIENDLY — FIREPROOF 












































Faunes Lavend 
Cup ElevAtor 


Fills crib clear to the top 

















fo waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
either side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 


Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
Buckets enclosed. Operated by gas 
engineor horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


Write For Special Offer 


Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
in each locality where we are not represented. 
Write at once for full informatioa about our 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 
Elevators. 

Live representative want 
od in every locality. 


G. & OD. MFG. CO. 
Dept C Streator, lil. 






Puts the Grain 
where you want it.- 
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"Cl make it every 
moming~I know: 


Breakfast is at its best when Butter. 
Nut Coffee is served. Rich and mellow, 
it makes the whole meal better. 

The deliciousness of coffee is in the 
blending. Until you have tasted Butter- 
Nut you will never realize how artfully | 
each pleasing quality is brought forth. 

Hundreds of thousands of women 
prefer the flavor of Butter-Nut to any 


We invite you to tr) a can of Butter 
Nut Coffee toda). 
you will like it better than any other 
you have ever tasted. If not, your 
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We guarantee 
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The 104-page, illustrated Handbook 
free from every ALPHA 


Dealer, tells you how to use 
ALPHA CEMENT in mak- 
ing scores of handsome, sub- 
stantial, enduring improve- 
ments. . 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. EASTON, PA. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Ironton, Ohio St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Boston New York Baltimore 
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In 1884 


The South Omaha Stock Yards were 
opened in a small way as a “feeding in 
transit” yards, for the purpose of feed- 
ing and resting stock enroute from 
Western points to Chicago and the East. 


Gradually, more land ‘was purchased—the ca- 
pacity of the yards was increased, and packing 
companies were induced to locate at or near the 
yards, until today, as the result of the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money and energy, the 
South Omaha market is one of the largest live 
stock markets in the United States. ere the 
producers find ready sale for their live stock to 
the packing plants or to the many buyers of 
feeders in the Corn Belt. 


The very short haul to South Omaha and the 
big demand for cattle, hogs and sheep assure 
you of less shrinkage, less freight and more 
money. You are inthe live stock business to 
produce at a profit, and we can help you. 


Secvth Omaha 
Nebraska 











LITTLE MONITOR PUMPING ENGINE 


An Abundance of Fresh Water is essential on every Dairy and Stock 
Farm. It increases milk flow—promotes health—aids rapid growth and 
thereby increases profits. 


The LITTLE MONITOR will furnish plenty of Fresh Water when you 
want it, at well tem ture—cool in summer and warm in winter. It 
is a complete—dependable—economical—moderate priced engine for farm 
pumping and light belt work of all kinds—just the kind of 
an engine to solve a pumping problem in the most eco- 
nomical and efficient way. 
Ask your Dealer for LITTLE MONITOR Folders 
giving details of construction, automatic lu- 
tion, cooling system and other valuable 
features, or write us for full information. 
BAKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 Church Street. Evansville, Wis. 
fewe Branches: (Coder Rapides FortDedge Fredericksburg 








PAY GRAVEL 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 








WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR IN 
THE STORY 

There was gold in the Black Hills in 
1876, but there were Indians, too, and they 
were hostile. So the men who went gold 
hunting risked their scalps, and often for 
no return. Luck in striking gold might 
not be theirs, and even if they were for- 
tunate, there were bandits to hold up the 
treasure coaches on their way from Dead- 
wood City-to the railroad. 

This was the country that Pete Dins- 
dale, late of Cheyenne, and silent as to 
his past history, rode into. He ran across 
San Juan Joe, proprietor of a gambling 
house at Deadwood City, at a ranch that 
was the last safe place on the south side 
of the Indian country. The two decided 
to make the final dash together. 

The most dangerous spot in this stretch 
was a long, narrow canyon thru which 
the road ran and which had been the 
scene of a score of massacres by the In- 
dians. Dinsdale and his companion wait- 
ed for night before attempting to go thru, 
and while waiting learned that a small 
party was ahead of them and had started 
into the canyon by daylight. 

As they went along at a slow pace in 
the darkness that night, there came sud- 
denly to them the sound of a volley far- 
ther up the canyon. A few isolated shots 
followed, then silence. 

“Someone has cashed in for keeps,” 
said San Juan Joe. The two rode on 
cautiously. 

Half a mile farther they reined in when 
a woman’s screams cut the night. They 
were echoed by the yells of Indians. 

As the girl fled past, Dinsdale grabbed 
her, threw her up behind him, and the 
two men, shooting as they rode, charged 
thru the Indian ranks. 

After they had passed thru to safety, 
they found that the girl had not been 
hurt. She told them her name was Lottie 
Carl and that she had been with the party 
ahead, which had been surprised and 
slaughtered by the Indians. 

She was an awkward and pathetic fig- 
ure. “What's to be done with her?” 
asked San Juan. Dinsdale frowned, then 
gave it up. “Time enough to decide that 
when we get to Deadwood City,” he said. 


CHAPTER tI—THE GATE OF HELL— 
Continued 

‘It won’t do to stick here any longer. 
We're too near the canyon. The Injuns 
may be sneaking around these parts. We 
must be going.” 

The clangorous cry of a crane startled 
the girl. She gave a little scream, caught 
her foot in a tangle of grapevine and 
Virginia creeper and fell with a crash. 

Believing the Indians had attacked her, 
the two men with drawn guns plunged 
to the rescue. They found her in tears 
and blindly trying to pick up some of 
the spilled fruit. They laughed boister- 
ously and assured -her she was perfectly 
safe. Yet their own nerves had been 
shaken. It was only luck that a crane 
instead of an Indian had frightened her. 
Nor did she miss the significance of their 
drawn weapons. 

While they were strapping on the sad- 
dle rolls the girl wandered to one side, 
and, dropping on her knees, began exam- 
ining something in the grass. San Juan 
watched her for a moment and with a 
chuckle whispered: 

“Bless me, if she hasn't located that 
old grave of an Injun’s victim. I was 
forgetting it was there.” 

Dinsdale hurried to the girl and told 

her they must start at once. She wished 
to delay until she had cleared away the 
grass and had read the inscription carved 
on the slab headboard. 
“It’s a grave,”’ she murmured. “Think 
how the person buried there don’t mind 
a bit how many Injuns come into these 
parts. Just can’t be hurt or scared.” 

Dinsdale hastily explained it was the 

grave of a bull whacker who had died 
from drinking too much poor whisky, but 
her steady gaze told him she was not 
believing him. 
They followed the road toward Custer 
City and frequently passed old prospect 
holes, dug the year before, and not a 
few deserted cabins. At midday they 
rounded. a low hill and came in sight of 
the town, the first to be laid out in the 
Black Hills, and now an excellent exam- 
ple of a “‘bu’sted”” boom. The location 
Was a beautiful one, being an open park 
with gently rising hills leading up to a 
rock-ribbed horizon tufted by the dark 
pines. The town itself consisted of sev- 
eral hundred log and board structures, 
regularly laid out in streets. 

Until the spring stampede to Deadwood 
gulch, the place had been lively enough, 
and its founders had been so sure of its 
importance that southerners and north- 
erners had quarreled whether it should 
be called Stonewall or Custer. Until its 
abandonment the town lots had steadily 
increased in value, and every property 
owner became a real estate speculator. 
Gold was the medium of exchange in oth- 
er camps; but in Custer City land titles 
had been even better than the yellow 
metal. The first truth a néwceomer to 





Custer learned in the boom days was the 











vital importance of owning one or more 
town lots, % 

In 1875, when white men were taboo in 
the hills, it had been a magic town, with 
a main street half a mile tong and crowd. 
ed with business houses and disreputable 
resorts. Now its merchants and gamblers 
and its painted women were hunting their 
profits in Deadwood City. The stunted 
growth on the eastern knolls and the an- 
cient forests on the western heights be- 
held three saw mills on French creek 
furnishing the only employment for those 
who remained. 

There were some hundred and fifty in- 
habitants, mostly men, in the town, with 
row after row of dwellings left to the 
ravages of squirrels and kindred mischief 
workers. Those who did not labor in the 

.mills clung tenaciously to their property, 

waiting for the town to enter upon a new 
lease of prosperity, or worked the placers 
beside the sluggish current. And yet 
French creek gold, what there was of it, 
was the purest on the continent and 
equal to the best Australia had pro- 
duced. 

San Juan took his companions to a ho- 
tel, where the girl was given a room while 
the. men ordered dinner. The gambler 
was thoughtful enough to procure a comb 
and brush and a roll of ribbon and send 
them up to Lottie Carl, a little attention 
Dinsdale wished he had thought of first. 

In another way San Juan seemed to be 
ealloused. He had thought it a joke that 
the girl had stumbled upon the grave of 
a massacre victim, and it had been left 
for Dinsdale to draw her from the grue- 
some discovery. Dinsdale began to won- 
der if his new friend was not a strange 
com pound, 

When Lottie Carl rejoined them. they 
nodded approval. Altho her pale face 
and thin features made her look all eyes 
there was no ignoring her neatly brushed 
hair, fine as spun silk, and held tidily 
in place by some of the new ribbon. She 
glanced shyly at them and said: 

“I ain’t thanked you for what you've 
done for me.” 

“Never mention it,’’ said San Juan, 
bowing gallantly. ‘‘Now we'll eat.” 

He ushered them into the dining-room, 

pulled out a chair for Lottie Carl and 
seated her with quite the grand manner. 
Dinsdale couldn’t decide whether he was 
giving a burlesque of politeness, or was 
genuinely pleased to distract the girl's 
thoughts from herself by graceful atten- 
tions. His first speech was brusque 
enough, for he said: 
- “Pitch in and fill up, girl. We've got 
a long_ride ahead. We're taking you to 
Deadwood, where a friend of mine will 
look after you and get something civil- 
ized for your feet in place of those bro- 
gans.”’ 

The fare was bountiful, and Lottie Carl 
found that the tragedy had not killed her 
appetite. They had finished and the 
gambler was cutting the end from a cigar 
when a man rushed into the room and 
hoarsely cried out: 

“Wild Bill’s been shot! Done to death 
from behind by that dirty snake of a Jack 
McCall! Curse him! If Deadwood City 
ain’t stretched his mis’rable weasan’ 
afore now it oughter be bu’sted flatter 
than this town even is.”’ 

The girl gave a little cry of horror at 
this advertisement of more brutality. 
Dinsdale half rose from his chair and 
fell back again. San Juan held the cigar 
and long knife in his two hands motion- 
less for a few moments, then slowly re- 
Stored the blade to the sheath, worn in- 
side his coat, and in a low voice de- 
manded: 

“Is. that straight, partner?” 

“Just as sure as Injuns like scalps. As 
Straight as McCall is Crooked,” hotly re- 
plied the man. “That low-down skunk of 
of a murderer!” 

“But Wild Bill Hickock! Someone got 
the drop on Wild Bili?” increduously 
gasped Dinsdale. 

“Got the drop!” howled the news-bear- 
er. “McCall took grub-stakes from him. 
Made off to be everlastingly obliged to 
him. Then stood behind him while Bill 
was playing a few cards and shot him 
thru the back of the head, S’pose that 
skunk would ’a’ dared make a move if 
Wild Bill had had half a’ eye on him? 
An’ at that Bill had a gun pulled clear 
of the holster an’ cocked. when they 
picked him up from the table where he 
fell, face down.” 

San Juan sorrowfully lamented. ‘Wild 
Bill was white. Too bad. Too bad.” 

They left the dining-room and found 
that the hotel and town were alive with 
the news. From the hotel proprietor San 
Juan bought a roll of blankets for the 
girl and some cooked food, and hired a 
horse. When they struck on the corduroy 
road that led to Deadwood City, San Juan 
was keen to make fast time; but the girl, 
wearied by her terrible experiences and 
unused to horseback riding, made haste 

an impossibility. Dinsdale detected his 
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eompanion’s impatience and suggested 
' that he ride on ahead, adding: 


“fll fetch Lottie Carl along.” 

“No; I'll stick along with you two. But 
there's probably some excitement in town 
over Wild Bill’s death, and I'd like to be 


there.” 


There was much dead timber still 


gtanding on the hills along the road, and 


the effect would have been funereal if it 
had not been for the birds. Their chatter 
and activity appealed to Lottie Carl and 
pelped her to overlook much that was 
dreary. 

Robins were feeding with red-shafted 
woodpeckers. ~In the open woodlands were 
Rocky Mountain bluebirds, vivacious in 
song even if less mellow of note than 
their eastern relatives. Beautiful purple 
martins hopped busily about the topmost 
pranches of dead pines, while in the low- 
er branches of the same trees violet green 
gwallows gave a pleasing touch of color. 
even smiled when buffalo 
pirds fearlessly flew under the horses and 
all but lighted upon her shoulder. 

Less pleasing were the glimpses caught 
of gray timber wolves, furtive, shadowy 
figures, moving in twos and threes, and 
effacing themselves noiselessly. Lottie 
Car] shuddered on beholding them. Not 
because they were wolves, but because 
their stealth reminded her of the Sioux. 

The occasional skeleton of a buffalo 
testified to the huge game animal's pres- 
ence in the hills before the white men 
began cutting down his range on the 
plains. Five rows of buffalo skulls, twelve 
to a row, painted with blue and red 
stripes and circles and all facing the east, 
told of the days when the red man 4as- 
sociated the creature in some way with 
the ruling genius of the hills. 

Overhead and without any discernible 
effort floated a golden eagle, whose 
plumage for war decorations was so high- 
ly esteemed by Cheyenne and Sioux as to 
give him a market value of two ponies 
in either nation. 

But what the men were looking for and 
were missing was the sight of flannel- 
shirted miners in the many ravines and 
guiches. The landscape was bare of men, 
and yet the hills held thousands who had 
dared the journey for the privilege of 
hunting for gold in lonely places. 

The travelers passed thru fair valleys, 
richly grassed, that wowld have delight- 
ed the heart of the husbandman. Yet the 
background was ever the same, no mat- 
ter whither the road lead—rocky heights 
covered with pine. According to Dins- 
dale’s count they crossed Spring Creek 
thirty-one times in traveling a dozen 
miles. They made their camp on the 
head-waters of this stream, and built a 
lean-to, or half-faced camp, for the girl. 
She insisted on tending to the cooking. 

Early in the morning,-while the valley 
was still swathed in white fog, they were 
up and eating and soon on their way. A 
short ride brought them to Hill City, 
which interested Dinsdale hugely. There 
were two hundred log houses, many of 
them uncompleted, and not a solitary in- 
habitant. 

Deadwood City again was the answer 
for this wholesale abandonment. Once 
the citizens heard of the poor man’s dig- 
gings in the northern gulch they had 
stampeded as one. 

“But why didn’t we come here instead 
of camping in the open?’’ asked Dinsdale, 
as the rode by the deserted town. ‘‘There 
cm have been sixty-six houses for each 
of us.” 

San Juam jerked his head toward Lottie 
Carl and murmured: 

“Sometimes these empty houses may 
have over-night tenants. It’s possible 
Some of the road agents hide up there 
me a bit. No place to take a young girl 
into.”’ 

That noon they rode into Rapid City 
on the creek of the same name. This 
town and its immediate environs were 
bustling with mining activities, the first 
the travelers had witnessed since leaving 
Red canyon. The town was situated in a 
wonderful valley and at a point where 
the creek emerges from a deep canyon. 
The stream, San Juan explained, was the 
only one flowing southeast that made 
£00d its mountain boast by refusing to 
lose itself in the plains, and actually emp- 
tied into the south fork of the Cheyenne. 

They stopped only long enough to eat, 
altho several citizens, unheard by the 
girl. warned the men that it was danger- 
ous to travel the stage road. Three men 
had been found that morning, scalped and 
Mutilated after the Sioux fashion, within 
half a mile of the town. 

It was at Rapid City that the gambler 
and Dinsdale iearned how McCall, slayer 
of Wild Bill, had been arraigned the 


night before by a so-called ‘‘citizens’ ”’ 
or ‘miners’ "’ committee, had been ac- 
quitted and furnished with a good horse 
and allowed to try his luck in escaping 


from the hills. And there were those who 
had watched the stage road ever since 
the word was received, hoping that the 
murderer would ride within range of their 
rifles, P 

E ‘et him go, eh?” mused San Juan. 
eles: too bad! Wonder what’s be- 
ind it?” 

“Looks as if he might be able to tell 
things that someone doesn’t want told,” 
commented Dinsdale savagely. 

Fourteen miles were- covered before San 





Juan selected the next camping place, a 
restful spot in Spring Valley. After the 
girl’s little shelter had been erected and 
while she was making the coffee and ar- 
ranging their cooked food on a flat rock, 
Dinsdale went on a scout. His supper 
would have been cold when he returned 
after dusk, had not Lottie Carl taken 
care to keep it warm. He feported that 
there were no fresh Indian signs. The 
gambler said: 


“Then we'll go flying thru tomorrow.” 

“What’'ll I do when we git there,” tim- 
idly asked Lottie Carl. 

“My -friend will take care of you.” 

“Or you can work in some family,” 
added Dinsdale, “You'll do all right, 
don’t fear,” 

“T'll be glad to work. 
working,”’ she told them. 

She retired early, leaving Dinsdale to 
his pipe and the gambler to his long 
cigars. San Juan was in a talkative mood 
and told much hills history. He declared 
gold was found by white men ten years 
at least before the discovery was made 
in Alder Gulch, Montana. Jim Beck- 
wourth, breed leader of the Crows, had 
found gold along various creeks, as early 
as ’fiftv-nine. And the Sioux in the one 
year of ’sixty-four had traded more than 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of dust 
and nuggets at Fort Laramie. 

The night passed quietly, and another 
ride into the white fog was commenced. 
This phenomenon, Dinsdale learned, was 
characteristic of the hills, and was caused 
by currents of warm air from the plains 
ascending the slopes to condense on the 
higher levels. 

A few miles out from their last camp, 
they overtook a man leading a diminu- 
tive burro. The animal was all but con- 
cealed by camping gear, tent and blank- 
ets. Lashed on top of the load was a 
Henry rifle, forerunner of the Winches- 
ter. Dinsdale’s interest was aroused, as 
this was the first solitary prospector he 
had seen at any distance from a town. 
Juan waved his hand and saluted: 

“How now, ‘Pyrites’? Another rich 
strike?” 

The man halted and blinked up at them, 
revealing @ weather-worn face that was 
traversed by- a network of tiny wrinkles. 
The light-blue eyes held an owlish so- 
lemnity, and this effect was heightened 
by the highly arched brows. At first 
Dinsdale thought the fellow was greatly 
surprised at meeting them, but he soon 
observed that-it was his usual facial ex- 
pression. From the corner of his mouth 
San Juan informed Dinsdale: 

{Old ‘Iron Pyrites,’ best sample of per- 
petual prospector you ever saw. He'd 
quit millions in a sure thing to pan out 
new gravel. I grub-stake him.” 

“Howdy, Joey!” joyously cried Pyrites, 
now finding his tongue. ‘‘Ain’t struck 
anything but rich prospects this trip, but 
I'll uncover the real article on the next. 
Found some mighty rich indications. 
Who’s your friends?” 

The gambler made Lottie Carl and 
Dinsdale known, and briefly told of the 
massacre in the canyon. If possible, the 
arched brows crawled higher, and Pyrites 
stared sympathetically at the girl. 

“Too bad, younker,”’ he said. ‘But this 
is a mighty fine country to forget things 
in. No time to think of yesterday when 
something brand-new is tearing, plumb- 
bang, over the next ridge to meet up with 
you in the morning. You've heard about 
Bill, Joey?”’ 

San Juan nodded gloomily, then ex- 
claimed in deep disgust: 

“And to think of letting that McCall 
go free!” 

This was news to Pyrites, for he fairly 
yelled: 

“Go free? Why, Joey, they just could- 
n't. They had to hang him! They ought- 
er peg him out alive on the Little Mis- 
souri for some of the Sioux to find and 
play with. The Ogalalas would have his 
hide off in less’n ten minutes. You can’t 
mean that they didn’t hang him on the 
spot!” 

“he gambler repeated what had been 
told him at Rapid City. Once Pyrites 
was convinced that the murderer’s inno- 
cence already had been proclaimed by a 
mob tribunal, he.swore vehemently. The 
girl showed alarm, and Dinsdale signaled 
for a change of the conversation, Pyrites 
was slow to catch the hint from the gam- 
bler, but finally did so, and complained: 

“Run out of grub, or I’d ’a’ made your 
eyes bung out. Know what I’m after 
now, Joey? Silver. Yes, siree! Hill and 
bare diggings are all right. I ain’t any 
fault to find in them. I began sampling 
them back in California when I was a 
younker. I know what they be in Nevada 
and Montana. But for a real strike, give 
me a big silver ledge. Mind you, I never 
turn back on gold; but it’s silver that’s 
going to make us everlastingly rich, Joey. 
One more grub-stake—as I figger it—will 


I'm used to 


-land you and me plump in the lap of 


luxury?” 

“But silver?” demurred San Juan with 
a side wink at Dinsdale. 

“Ain’t they struck the right signs on 
the Cora? That’s within ten miles of 
Deadwood. That mine will assay twelve 
thousand dollars to the ton.” 

“Maybe, but I'll believe it after they’ve 
put a shaft down. Better stick to gold, 
Pyrites,” laughingly warned the gambler. 

‘It’s silver, and I know what I’m yarn- 








FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


Keep a Kodak story 
_ of the children 


It’s all easy the Kodak way—and fun 
from the first. 
Autographic Kodaks are priced from 


$6.50 up. 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

















SAFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 




















Hog House of Redfield Tex-Tile for C. O. Swanson, Boxholm, Iowa. 


Our new book of farm buildings will show you many 
more hog houses, also poultry houses, barns, residences 
and other buildings, constructed o Redfield Tex-Tile, 
the hard burned ever-lasting material with the wonderful 
Redfield finish. 


REDFIELD TEX-TILE 


Is the ideal material for all farm buildings. It comes in 
a beautiful range of colors—units of the right size for most 
efficient construction—hollow walls are always dry— 
Redfield Tex-Tile prevent seepage of moisture—lower in 
first cost, no painting or upkeep. 





Mail the coupon for free booklet—ask for estimates or sug- 
gestions on any building you have in mind. Ames gradu- 
ates on our staff will gladly advise with you. 


No Charge for Estimates 


We will submit careful estimates free 
of charge or obligation. Let us prove 
the many features that make Redfield 
Tex-Tile such a superior building 
material. 


Redfield Brick & Tile Co. 
Box 2, Redfield, Iowa 


This Coupon Brings Free Book 


Redfield Brick & Tile Co. 
Box 2, Redfield, Lowa. 


Send your new book of farm buildings. 
I am considering. 
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Profits from Swine 
Can Be Increased! 


AKE more money raising hogs 
Market more of the pigs farrowed. 


Stop hog cholera losses. 


Have a veterinarian vaccinate your pigs 
with SIOUX BRAND Anti-Hog Cholera 
Serum and Virus. Be sure to have it done 
when the pigs are young and well. 
is the only way to prevent cholera. 


That 


Losses after vaccination in sick herds are 
unavoidable. Always give your veterina- 
rian full information about the sickness. 
He needs it to give you the most help. 


But, insist upon his using SIOUX 
BRAND Serum for complete protectior 


SIOUX CITY SERUM CO. 


Sioux City, lowa 








BRAND 
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ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERU 
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Seed Corn 


REID'S YELLOW DENT. Heavy yield- 

ing, early maturing, small cob-deep grain. In- 

dividually ear tested by the paper doll method. 

Shelled and graded or in the ear. 5.00 per bu. 
Send for circular. 


JAS. G. BAILEY SEED CO., Delavan, Ulinois. 
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McCulloch Corn Wins Again! 

Ia the state wide Yield Contest which now gives it 
the best record of any high yielding strain in the 
corn belt. You should grow some of this great 
yielding corn. You can grow more bushels on less 
acres. My price is $8.00 per bu., ear tested, shelled 
and graded. In lots of 5 bu. or more $6.75. Onlya 
email! amount left. Bags 25 cents each. 
FRED McCULLOCA, Hartwick, Iowa 





100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry, Plants or 
100 Asparagus Roots for $1.00. or for $4.00. 
Delivered at your Mail Bor. HUMBOLDT 
NURSERY CO., Humboldt, Iowa. 


Seed Corn—Reid’s Yellow Dent 


Northern grown, about 974 germination, shelled 
only, $3.00 per bushel. Mail orders carefully bandied. 
Kowa Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


SOY BEANS (22h: 203 Bisck Eye: 

brow Sey Beans at $2.75 
F. 0. B. here. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
back. Woods Bros., Mitchellville, Polk Co., lowa. 











SEED CORN FOR SALE 


We have forsale over 900 bushels of high grade 
Seed Corn same being both Minnesota White and 
Yellow Dent. This corn was all raised on our own 
land in Western South Dakota near the Black Hills, 
and our test shows 96% germination, and a yield of 
better than 42 bushels per acre. Price $2.00 per 
bushel.—We also have a number of fine farms 
same as this corn was grown on for sale at from $30 
to 650 per acre. We also have a number of high grade 
Cattie, Sheep, Dairy, Hog and Alfalfa Ranches for 
sale on reasonable terms, with balance unpaid at 6% 
interest. We also have at all times Farm Mortgages 
for sale, where your money is always safe, and have 
been in business over $i years and had very small 

osses. Write us for all information. 


Randall investment Co., Rapid City, S. D. 


SEED CORN Josiin’s Ida County Yellow 
Dent, 90 Day Yellow Dent, 

Silver King. I specialize in growing these three 
varieties for seed. By proper and careful selecting 
my seed each year for the last 15 years I have pro- 
duced the best dependable early large yielding 
varieties, yielding up to 80 bushels per acre. I guar- 
antee all seed I sell to be grown here on my farm, 
and you will find it real seed corn, early picked, seed 
house dried, tests 97 to 100%, sold on 15 days approval 
test, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Price $3.50 per bushel, shelled and graded, sacks i{n- 
cludec. Order now and be sure of your seed corn. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, lowa 
0 Y RE A N —Manchu, Midwest. 
Inoculation Dirt. 


Grower—C, B. NEWTON, Bowling Green, O. 
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EAUTIFUL COLLIE and SHEPHERD 
PUPS. Natural Heelers. Picture 10 cents 
R. ELLIS. Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 
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ing about, Joey,” was the dogged reply, 


“Why, boy,sdo you know what I foung | 


on the north fork of Battle crick?” 


He paused to enjoy the dramatic ex. 
pectancy of his listeners. The gambler 
humored him by slowly shaking his heaq, 
Pyrites. advanced to his climax by tri. 
umphantly crying: 

“The miners up there are bothered by 
a heavy black sand that gits into their 
sluice boxes! There! What do you think 
of *#hat?”’ 

“I'd say they are playing in, hard luck” 

“Oh, good lord! Hard luck!” cried Pyp. 
ites. ‘“‘Mean you ain’t got the nub of it? 
Didn’t I see the same thing happen iy 


Colorado in the boom days of Pike's 
Peak?” 
‘Very likely. But I didn’t.” 


“Joey, you're just a child when you're 
away from your tables. The old man wag 
forgetting that. That heavy black sang 
that the Battle crick miners are cussing 
to tatters and heaving back into the 
crick is carbonates of lead, carrying eter. 
nal fortunes in silver. There! Now the 
cat’s out of the bag. And those foolg 
are dumping it into the crick, or throw. 
ing it onto the tailings.”’ 

San Juan Joe’s black eyes brightened, 

“Call around to my place and get your 
stake. If you walk smart you can traye 
with us.” 

But Pvrites was not ready to return 
to. Deadwood. 

“I want to go a bit slow along here,” 
he explained. ‘‘Tw6 or three likely look- 
ing spots I want to look at. It’s so close 
to the road that no one bothers to pros- 
pect it. Anywhere around here may be 
rich alluvium. Once I hit it I can trace 
it back to the hills. But I'll be in town 
as soon as you are, I reckon.” 

“Tell him of the three men found dead 
near Rapid City,’’ urged Dinsdale. 

Pyrites overheard the. warning, and 
with a grin he stepped back and patted 
the Henry rifle strapped to the burro’s 
load. 

“I wake up like a wildcat when I strike 
Injun signs,’’ he assured Dinsdale. ‘They 
will never prospect my hair and pass it 
around on a pole.” 

“What if they jumped you while your 
rifle is hitched to the burro?’’ protested 
Dinsdale. 

Grinning slyly, Pyrites reached inside 
his blouse and pulled out Colt, cap and 
ball pattern, the favorite with many old- 
iimers, like Hickock, long after the cart- 
ridge gun superseded it. Dinsdale looked 
his disgust; for altho the weapon was 
fully as accurate as his own hand guns, 
it must be reloaded if wet, and loading 
took time. He considered it to be poor 
fighting gear in the dews and fog and 
rains of the hills. 

“He’s all right. He’s lived until Sep- 
tember so far, and I reckon he'll keep on 
living for another month this year. Let's 
be jogging along,’’ spoke up San Juan. 
“If I had his luck in dodging Injuns, I'd 
never run another game but spend my 
time breaking faro banks.” 

Pyrites’ grin broadened. Restoring his 
weapon, he fumbled in a pocket and pro- 
duced a tiny nugget. This he gave to 
the wondering Lottie Carl, saying: 

“You keep that. It’s good medicine, 
younker. Maybe it'll fetch you a rich 
husband.” 

And he laughed boisterously. 

As they rode on the girl looked back; 
perhaps it was:the first gift she had ever 
received. But Pyrites had turned to one 
side to pan some gravel and was no long- 
er to be seen. 

Progress was slow, little better than a 
walk, because of Lottie Carl; and night 
found them a good ride from Deadwood 
City. San Juan Joe, however, accepted 
the delay philosophically and continued to 
be an ‘ideal companion. The nervous 
haste to get back to the gulch, so obvious 
in the murning, was entirely lacking. and 
he entered upon the work of preparing 
their last camp with the zest of a school- 
boy released for the holidays. Lottie 
Carl, too, showed great improvement in 
spirits and kept them company for an 


hour or so, listening intemfly to their talk.) 


(Continued next week) 





KILDEE AYRSHIRE JUDGE 

Prof. H. H, Kildee, Ames, Iowa, has 
been appointed official judge of Ayrshires 
at 1924 fairs and shows by the Ayrshire 
Breeders’ Association. Among the ex- 
hibits on which he will make awards is 
that at the Dairy Cattle Congress, wheré 
one of the country’s largest showings of 
Red and Whites will be seen this year. 
Other judges chosen to officiate in other 
sections are> John Cochrane, Rosemont, 
Penn.; Prof. J. B. Fitch, Manhattan, 
Kan.; William Hunter, Grimsby, East On- 
tario; Gilbert McMillan, Huntingdon, Quée- 
bec; J. A. Ness, Aubuan, Mo.; L. E. Or 
tiz, Bernardsville, N. J., and Prof. Wil- 
liam Regan, Davis, Calif. 





CHANGE SHORTHORN ARECORD OF 
MERIT RULES 


The rules of. entry for the record of 
merit list of the Milking Shorthorn year+ 
book have recently been revised ‘to pro 
vide that there shall be! no fee for pub+ 
lishing records of Shorthorn cows owned 
by state agricultural colleges or experi- 
ment stations. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“If the move to eliminate all billboard 
advertising goes and the condensed milk 
companies have to take down their signs, 
how are these city fellers going to know 
what a cow looks like?” 





“ BED-RIDDEN PATIENT ABOUT TO 
COLLAPSE” 

























ROCERT 
WILLIAM ONE ay 





The above is the title Joshaway picked 
for the winner of last month’s picture. 
Mr. Charles D. Snyder, Route 2, Spencer, 
Jowa, was the lucky contestant. 

“4 Mouse in the Fall Made Him a Lion 
jn the Spring,’’ submitted by William G 
Edward, R. F. D., Des Moines, was award- 
ed second place. It’s a pretty deep title, 
put the best of the spring and fall titles 
received. 

George C. Wray, of Pickering, Mo., re- 
peated again, and entered the list of 
prize winners with “It’s a Little Buggy, 
But He’s Going to Take a Trip.” The 
Missouri entrant places third. 

Honorable mention goes to ‘Father’s 
Roll Is Slipping,’’ submitted by W. F. 
Coddington, Le Mars, lowa. 

Joshaway had a difficult time in select- 
ing the prize winners this month. While 
there were a large number of titles sub- 
mitted, there were fewer that covered 
the picture in a manner that would en- 
ter them in the finals. Next month's 


picture, we hope, is easier to imagine 
titles for, and your attention is directed 
to it. 


REVENGE, BUT NOT SWEET 

Little Willie pointed at his sister’s 
sweetheart, Mr. Jones. 

“Mr. Jones kicked me yesterday,” he 
snarled, “but I got even with him, you 
bet your life. I mixed up quinine with 
my sister’s face powder.” 


NO DOUBT WHATEVER 


First Attorney: ‘‘Your honor, unfortu- 
nately I am opposed by an. unmitigated 
scoundrel.” 

Second Attorney: 
is such a notorious liar 

Judge (sharply): “The counsel will 
kindly confine their remarks to such mat- 
ters as are in dispute.” 


“My learned friend 





A QUICK THOUGHT 

The Doctor: “If you are thoroly trou- 
bled with sleeplessness, you ought to 
take something before going to bed.” 

The Patient: ‘Why, doctor, that’s ex- 
actly what you once forbade me to do.” 

The Doctor: “Ah, that was two years 
ago. Science has made enormous strides 
' since then.” 


HIS JOB 
Tommy: ‘‘Have you ever come across 
the man who could make you tremble and 
thrill in every fiber of your being at his 
very touch?” 


Peggy: ‘Yes, the dentist.’ 
Patient: “Can this operation be per- 


formed safely, doctor?’ 
Doctor: “That, my dear sir, 
what we are about to discover.” 


is just 


STRENUOUS TIME COMING 


“Did you kill the rooster ror tomor- 
row’s dinner?” 

“No, ma; I went out there, but I 
thought it would be _better if the poor 
fellow got a good night’s rest first, ’cause 
he’s got such a hard day before him to- 
morrow.”’—Life. 








one poses for his picture. What will 
Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, 
All answers must be in by May 26. 
of June 6. 
on a postcard and send them to Josh 








WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE? 


This is the season when kodaks and cameras are brought out and every 


No limit to number of titles one person can send. 

















































we call it? 
$2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
Winners will be announced in our issue 
Write answers 
away, Wallaces’ Farmer. 








































Harmony in your roofs— 
Mineral - Surfaced Roll 
Roofing on the barn, Min- 
cral-Surfaced Shingles on 
your house and garage. 













































Roofs that add good looks— 
and value—to your buildings 


Colorful roofs. Think how much they would add to the good looks 
and value of your buildings. Cover your house with Barrett Mineral- 
Surfaced Shingles—your barns and sheds with Barrett Mineral-Surfaced 
Roll Roofing. Both can be had in red, green or blue-black. 

Once you put Barrett Roofings on your buildings those roofs are off 
your mind. No more worry about looks—no more patching. Sixty-six 
years of experience has taught The Barrett Company how to make 
roofings that last. 

Figured on the cost-per-year-of-service, Barrett Roofings are the lowest 
priced roofings you can buy. And they’re easy to lay—no need to employ 
high-priced workmen. Resist fire, too—do away with all danger from 
flying sparks and embers—and need no painting or staining. 

There is a Barrett dealer in the town nearest you. Put your roofing 
problems up to him. Let him show you Barrett Roofings. You’ll find his 
advice reliable. 


Free Booklets that Give Interesting Facts About Roofings 


Send us your name and address. In return we will mail you, absolutely 
free, booklets that give valuable facts about the different types of roofing 
suitable for farm use. These booklets also describe other products of 
great money-saving value. Drop us a post card or a brief letter—today! 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 


roofing-felt. Thése shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
























A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
gteen, or blue-black. Has rot- 
proof seal-back. Nails and cement 
in each roll. Very popular for 
bungalows, cottages, garages, and 
all farm buildings, ~ 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing-felt, thoroughly sat- 
urated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof seal-back. 
Tough, pliable, elastic, durable, 
and low in price. Easy to lay. 
Nails and cement in each roll. 


service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fre and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
Saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12% inches. Are aid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


8 x 12% inches, 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles toa strip. Mineral- 
surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—1c inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 nches 
long. The 12 %-inch Muiti-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
twoeply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The latest in strip shingles. 

Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green, or red strips with blue-black, 





THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York City 


IN CANADA 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
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—_ Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Se what you wish through these columns, 
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roe, Iowa. HOLSTEINS 5 $6, 100; prepaid. Light Brahma eggs, Oe rey Seation at type be ne Pekiag — 
: - ; 1.25, 15. Thirty years breeding. All 50 ” CEES, POstiE shi 
FARM LANDS HIGH grade Holstein cows = = prizes, Big 4 show. Giant African geese | Mrs. W. M. George, Janesville, Iowa. bush 
tested. J. D. Bringgold & Son, West | Cf8%: 45 saute sack: Dalep strain. Joseph GOOSE EGGS _ 
1OWA Concord, Minn. ; ‘Brien, Waukon, Iowa. MAMMOTH Toulouse goose eggs from old prev 
FARMS in southeast Iowa pay larger re- HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS PUREBRED S. C. Buff Orpington eggs geese, 25 cents apiece, postpaid. S. T. MA? 
turns on the dollar of investment than BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey from large, healthy, heavy laying Wheeler, Ankeny, Iowa. fac 
other locations in Iowa. Right now we calves anywhere, write Edgewood Plliott. Re o Not 5. Webster Cliy, lowa, | PUREBRED Mammoth Toulouse | exgs; Bee 
have some bargains in corn, small grain | warms, Whitewater. Wis uiliott, Route No. 5, Webster City, Iowa. old stock, 30 cents each. Mrs. Harley lowe 
= and grass farms. Some price, and terms : : — S. C. BUFF Orpington eggs; stock select- | Shaffer, Webster City, Iowa. SOY 
. to suit man with small means. Close to JERSEYS ed for laying, size and color; $6, 100; TURKEY EGGS Bi. 
good market. Improved farms—acreage | REGISTERED Jersey cow; ten years; | $1, 15. Miss Hattie E. Graham, Webster sam} 
¢ yy 80 acres up. Am ae about the kind handsome, vigorous, unblemished; bred | City, Iowa, Route 5. FOR eyo = oo tu W. | 
of farm yeu want. S. C. Hull, Douds, Ia. | to Sybil bull (three ancestors sold for | EGGS—S. C. Buff Orpington; h ; eggs, rom purebred, large boned, No. 
A CHOICE 80 farm for sale in Emmet | $96,000); federally accredited; price, $150. free range; heavy er a ks bbalthy stock. 55 cents enc. poste RED 
t aouaty. a. Estherville; well tiled, Load by 226 W. Fifty-first St., Des | $5, 100. Mrs. Ira Gongwer. Fairfax, Iowa. Saae neake ee lowa. fal 
ence og tight, good buildings, clear. oines,_lowa. S. C. BUFF Orpington setti J ourbon Ked turkey eggs. Sude 
My age can’t take care of it. Write to MILK GOATS from my pen. $6; utiNty. 18 for $1, 100 from large boned, healthy stock. 40 Hf 96 p 
owner tor, tal Geacription and price and ) }fjpi~ goats: Saanen and Toggenbure:.| e888. $6. J. C. Simon, Rowan, Iowa. one a Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster @ Co., 
Setherville, a er, R. F. D. No. 3, some fresh, others fresh soon; also | WHITE Orpington eggs, $4 per hundred, aiANT Br ark Gold Bank CHC 
. , Tamworth fall boars. M. D. Hunter, prepaid. Mrs. Ralph Hayes, Corning, Ive PONEO TOTKCY SES, “50 = 80) 
IOWA a0 for sale—Fine land, near Es- | Clark Ave., Ames, Iowa. Iowa. 6 hen = certs ——_ a per 9 Mrs. T. bush 
therville. onsider dwelling house or ve RODD, orning Sun, lowa. Mex! 
South Dakota land as part payment; give aes CHINAS SLYMOUTH ROCKS - | PUREBRED M. B. turkey eggs, 30 cents SEE 
time on balance. Write H. H. Engelken, | FOR SALE—Seven extra large Poland | BARRED Rocks, bred for heavy egg pro- an egg. Mrs. E. E. Caldwell, Medi- 
Bellevue, lowa. China fall boars, sired by The Unknown duction; blue ribbon winners; healthy, apolis, Iowa. See : 7 ag 











WHITE Holland turkey eggs, 35 cents shell 
each; yearling toms, $8.. Mrs. Hiram Belle 


and Hawkeye Timm and from my best good size, narrow barred. Eggs, $4.50, 


0 ACRES i yed, 25 § y : 
160 A pian teeatigh 5 acres improved producing sows. Double treated. $30 and | 50; $8, 105; $15, 200; larger lots cheaper. 













































































































































































































adjoining town. Consider part exchange > . : 
Pacey ihenteens. Frank Reilly” New fame. $25. Crates to be returned. Satisfaction | 90 per cent fertility. Pedigreed pen mat- cl ron I , 
ton, Iowa. guaranteed. Mark I. Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. ings, both Arteteceats ane seyhe <Gicant). ouss, Clare, lowa. om 
160 ACRES south Charles City, Iowa; separ Bae gare gg ecords up to mg 
good soil; improvements medium; $185. MISCELLANEOUS 273. $5, 15: $12, 50; postpaid. Mating BABY CHICKS -, 
Write owner, Box 58, Nora Springs, Iowa. ce arco Aggy ge an ee ee : ; . om 
MINNESOTA WE BUY burlap bags; pay freight on 200 ring, Gowrie, Iowa. BABY Chicks; purebred; highest quality; Kan: 
NMSOTK improved 7 an geeremnarnn or mere. Write us for best prices. Lin- — Ben eave - ae trap-rrestea, Pha Py 9 ge ogy MA? 
MIN arm coln Bag Co., Springfield, Ill. pedigree stock; ar mating; farm ’ se 
easy terms. For list and further partic- ga TS raised; pen birds direct; Aristocrat pen, | Order and we can furnish chicks immedi: peri 
ulars write Anderson Land Co., Ilmar, > , $5 per 15; Bradley, $3 per 15; flock, $7.50 | ately. Live delivery guaranteed. All Sam 
Minn. LUMBER and ‘shingles at reduced prices. | per 105; $2.50, 30; postpaid. Safe delivery | Standard and rare breeds, of chicks, ma- CER 
MISSOURI Farmers’ trade our specialty. Best | guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, | ture stock, eggs. Jersey Black Giants a . 
MiSSOURI—$5 down, $5 monthly, buys 40 ——- se dy Emerson Co., Box 1156-B, Iowa.  agengy A ‘ —- fms eterna Will 
acres near town; price $200. Send for Se PUREBRED White Rock hatching eggs, ae eet Se alee te ingh 
free list. Box 22, Kirkwood, Mo. TOBACCO Fishel strain, direct winners wherever | => poe i a A A CER 
SOUTH DAKOTA HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking—5 pounds, | shown; $3.50 per 50, $6 hundred; favorable | BABY chicks, healthy, farm raised, pure- he 
WacKnEe 7 y Sort - ~ $1.25; 10 pounds, $2. Pay when received. | hatch guaranteed or order replaced at bred flocks of high egg production; S.C puri 
Sg improved South Dakota farm | pipe and recipe free. Farmers’ Union, | half price. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. W. Leghorns, Anconas, $13 100; Barred Seat 
he aay Becoming Sor mr to oe town. | Paducah. Ky. WHTTSS, Rocks, tacouk faibach “strain: Rocks, Reds, $15 100; Minorcas $18 A Tr 
ve to California. arm is in Fs 7. : * 4 . ‘ Fp apd v , 4 
good corn country. Deal’ with owner. | HOMESPUN, tobacco, Smoking— five | | bred for egg production, type and size: sees” Gatakeg.” Bronsvold Hatchemereh 
Lock box 212. Me _§. D. unds 5, ten $2; pipe and recipe | chicks—100, ; eggs—100, $6. rs. Jas. 7 : 
SS asninic a egeeepemmens! free; pay when received. Co-operative | Murphy, Fairfax, Iowa. Northwood, owe = . 
' GONDENSARY and cheese factory opened Pees MN a Farmers, Paducah, Ky, PUREBRED White Rock hatching eggs; ~~ alt Gedes heaves meee Big MA? 
ONDENSARY and eheese factory opened fa n . ne oe Den ep Pay . x 
at Palouse,’ April 1. Correspondence PATENT ATTORNEYS $5, 100. —, dices Rag ed ng Bm delivery guaranteed in the U. 8; lowell gr 
with settlers solicited. Palouse Chamber y prices ever offered. Write for catalog rs lina 
of Commerce, Palouse, Wash. BAIR & FREEMAN. Patent Attorneys: RHODE ISLAND WHITES rice list. Miller Hatcheries, Box 643, Pau 
WISCONSIN patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable | FOR SALE Rose Comb Hhode Island TIGR Sci senorne 510-1007 Ancomee: 
- . “fy ‘ ines ra. res prize winning stock. s— : ; d Be 
HARDW QOD cut-over land; silt loam; Bidg.._ Des Moines, Iowa Pen No. 1, $3.50 per setting; range flock, Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, fel 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- POULTRY 75 cents for 15 eggs or $5 per 100. Mrs. | Langshans, Minorcas, $12; Brahmas, $15; ion 
Weg hd es oe — good Peter Weber, Dana. Iowa. light assorted, $9; large assorted, $iL SEE 
try. You deal directly with the owners. BARRED ROCKS | THE coming farmer's fowl, Whites rank | Quick delivery.James Wiltse,_Rulo Ne w 
oa: aeents ahd no commissions. Easy | RINGLET and Bradley Barred Rock eggs: _next to Leghorns in their laying abili- BABY Chicks—Barred Plymouth Rocks, last 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for stock direct; exhibition quality; great | ties. Eggs—i5. $1.50; 100, $8 Mating from culled flocks; $15 per 100; live — 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western size; record layers: utility. $9 per 100; list free. Mrs. Elza Jones, Memphis. Mo. delivery guaranteed; order early. James 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, | Special matings: circular free; satisfac- RHODE ISLAND REDS Morvis. “Howouth. tows. ™ 
Wisconsin. co. Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Hopkinton, | S“@7REDS. Owens Farm strain, big type, big type, | PURE Owen Farms Reds; chicks. eeet 
BEST 40 and 80 acre dairy farms in cen- — dark red, extra heavy layers; eggs, piso other breeds. Get our sirowiar m= In 
tral Wisconsin; only $250 down; very BLACK LANGSHANS range $4, 50: $7, 100; selected mating, 36 | free feed see Hillcrest Poultry Farm, mo. 
easy terms; good buildings. Particulars | BIG, greenish, glossy Black Langshans, | females headed by males direct from | Dumont. Towa. ———+ @ forr 
free. National Land Colonization Co.. laying strain and show stock; eggs, —. ae —— per 15, i per 50 eggs. Ss. Cc. W. L. chicks; young Hilloren nig ing 
Yept. C3, Madison, Wis. cockerels, pullets, guaranteed. H. Oster- rs. Edw eronek, Solon, Iowa. egg producing strain, 11 cents, or 
FARM WANTED foss, Hedrick, Iowa. SINGIB Comb Rhode Island eggs; flock per 500, delivered. Gauls Hatchery and a 
FAR MW W ANTED—Will buy farm im DUCKS under supervision of Ames Extension | Ess Farm, Tipton, Towa. Res: 
United States direct. trom ‘owner only. | NOICE—figes irom eanty- maturing ex- | Pepariment: range. $6, 0p: special mat- | ENGLISH, Single comp vod comb hen fp Ril 
rite me. Mars s, St. Jez - a iz r -eki ; << ‘ aE. end od s fei 
itoba. oe ng " = t.: Jenn, Ben aig ree type Ssoaky Witte Susbanen Mrs. -Asa_ Lee, “Mitchellville, Iowa. heavy producers; $10, 100. Mrs, Ellis disi 
HELP WANTED chicks, $17, 100; eggs, $7, 100. Quality, | SINGLE Conm Red hatching eggs; large, | Abell. Hampton. Iowa. ee 
arrival, fertility guaranteed. White Stan- reorder gee Lo feat, wien so ae BABY Chicke—Send for our or bye * 
WANTE [> aceure permanent county dard Poultry Farm, Grand Mound. Iowa. | Setting, per R oy Copp, idden, chick book and exceptional 1924 pric pr 
a Iowa. Rusk Bros., Box 404A. Windsor. Mo. tee: 
representative for a fast selling farm LEGHORNS = - ———ae 
utensil. Every corn grower a proapect. KULP R. Cc. B. Leghorns, farm range SINGLE Comb Reds; Mahood Thompkins; SEEDS AND N SERY STOCK L 
peaserés awe net Som, une- -third to one- Carefully selected chicks, 12 cents. Live a ree Soot red, long ge moa, low —_ UR gua 
alf of farmers buy rite Bain Bros. iv, - = i spread tail; pen eggs, 15 eggs $2, prepaid. ms oe in 1 
Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Sal lies, dee Geolion Partin, Ison Edd_Erickson, Pilot_Mound, Towa. MANCHU payhenn set. as ester. Si 000 
MEN wanting forest ranger, mail clerk | SINGLE Comb White Leghorns, 304 and WYANDOTTES $3.50 per bushel, $3.75 per bushel for or- # 300 
and carrier positions. Write for par- 306 official egg record stock; Tancred | ROSE Comb Buff Wyandotte eggs, $4 per | ders under 4% bushels; bags free; f. o. b nea 
ticulars of examinations. Mokane B27, | males; eggs, $5; chicks, $14, 100. Mrs. hundred after first May; farm flock, }| Ames. Request. samples. Daisy Anf ing 
Denver, Colo. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. free range. H. H. Mohr, Soldier, Iowa, Johnson, Ames, Fowa. wit 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


TOMATO and cabbage plants, leading va- 
rieties; hardy, open field grown; pro- 
guce better crops; 500, 75 cents; per 1,000, 
$1.25; cash with order; mailed or ex- 
ssed; damp moss packed. Your order 
shipped same day received. Safe arrival 
aranteed. Customers in forty states, 
Reinhardt Plant Co., Ashburn, Ga. 


7 PAYS to buy Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
alfalfa seed now before supply is ex- 
pausted. Pure, pedigreed seed, developed 
from original Grimm strain. Hardiest 
gariety grown. Scarified to assure high 
germination. ‘Three to four liberal crops 
annually. Write. A. B. Lyman, Intro- 
ducer, 320 Water St., Excelsior, Minn. 
§0YLAND beans, We specialize in Man- 
chu and Midwest soybeans. Higher in 
ality and lower in price. Also inocula- 
Gon best and lowest in cost. Get our 
Fouts Bros., Cam- 











gatalog and prices. 
den, Ind. 

MANCHU soybeans, home grown; $3.25 
per bushel for one to nine bushels, and 
$3 per bushel for ten or more bushels; 
sacks and inoculation soil free; no 
eracked beans. A. B. Schenck, Algona, 
Jowa. 
STRAWBERRY bed, $1. Finest quality 
Senator Dunlap plants produce big 
crops, set alone; very hardy; (certified) 
and state inspected; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 
H. Thale, Durham, 








Missouri. 
MANCHU soy beans; Golden King, Silver 
King and Minnesota Thirteen seed corn. 
For prices, samples and description write 
the grower, Wm. McArtuhr, Mason City, 
Iowa. F 
FOR SALE—Early matuuring yellow dent 
seed corn; hand selected; state college 
test, 97 per cent; shelled and graded; $3 
per bushel. C. L. Riggs, Route 6, Sioux 
Falls. S. D. 
TWO dozen geranium plants; sent post- 
paid to your address for only one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. Any color or 
mixed. Buckley Geranium Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. 
SEED corn; “Golden Jewel,’’ home grown, 
shelled, graded, sack included, $2.75 per 
bushel. Germination 95 to 100 per cent. 
Sample will be sent on request. Olai 
Stevens, Hanley Falls, Miun. 


MANCHU soybeans, $3 per bushel; satis- 

















faction guaranteed; inoculation and 
bags free. Martin Vandehaar, Altoona, 
owa. 





SOY Beans and Sudan seed direct from 
Blackhawk county grower; write for 
samples and prices; recleaned seeds. G. 
fe ie & Son, Janesville, Iowa, Route 
vo. 
RED clover, $10; sweet clover, $7.25; al- 
falfa, $7.75; alsike, $8; timothy, $3.65; 
Sudan grass, $4 per bushel, sacked; test 
96 per cent; samples free. Standard Seed 
Co., 152 Bast Fifth St., Kansas City. Mo. 


CHOICE recleaned Manchu and Morse 

soybeans, direct from grower, $2.60 per 
bushel; samples on request. Walter Lewis, 
Mexico, Mo. 


SEED corn, $4 bushel; big yielding early 
strain of Reid’s Yellow Dent; germina- 
tion 96 per cent; hand tipped, butted and 
shelled; bags furnished. Cliff Heller, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $8.50 
bushel. Sweet clover, hulled, white, 95 
per cent pure, $7.00 bushel. ‘Track here. 
xs free. George Bowman, Concordia, 
ansas. 


MANCHU soy-beans; northern grown 
seed; certified by South Dakota Ex- 
periment Association; extra good quality. 
Samuel Fahlberg, Beresford, S. Dak. 
CERTIFIED Manchu, Black Eyebrow soy 
beans. Write for prices and samples. 
Will price in car lots. John E. Meather- 
ingham, Camp Point, Ill. 
CERTIFIED Ito San soy beans; very 
heavy yielding; germination 92; varietal 
purity, 98; $3.90 per bushel; sacks 60 
cents. Joel J. Fahlberg, Beresford, S. D. 
CANNA bulbs, mammoth and dwarf; very 
choice assorted or-separate colors; $1 
= dozen Mrs. Thos. Shover, Monticello, 
lowa. 


MANCHU soybean seed, northern lowa 
grown, $3.15 per bushel, f. o. b. Paul- 
lina: sample on request. Aitken Bros., 

Paullina, Iowa. 

MANCHU soybeans; $2.50 per bushel. 
Beans are home grown, re-cleaned, high 

ne, high germination. Mark I. Shaw, 
onroe, Iowa. 


SEED corn for sale; high germination. 
Write. I specialized growing seed corn 
last 25 years. Charles Roth, Jesup, Iowa. 









































850 HERDS SLAUGHTERED IN FOOT 
AND MOUTH OUTBREAK 

In suppressing the outbreak of foot and 
Mouth disease among livestock in Cali- 
fornia, state and federal authorities work- 
ing co-operatively had slaughtered 350 
herds up to April 19, leaving 18 infected 
erds and one exposed herd still to be 
destroyed. The aggressive measures of 
Killing and burying diseased herds and 
disinfecting premises are going forward 
with machine-like regularity. This policy 
resulted in reducing known infection on 
April 18 to only three counties of the six- 
teen which are quarantined. 

Livestock sacrificed thus far as a safe- 
guard to the millions of domestic animals 
in the country include approximately 23,- 
000 cattle, 13,000 sheep, 10,000 swine and 
300 goats. These animals, aggregating 
paid 50,000, are now under ground. hav- 
ng been buried in quicklime and covered 
with at least five feet of earth. 


Radio Program: for the Corn. Belt 
Farmers—May 4-11 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


On account of daylight saving, grain 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:30 a. m., Chicago 
hog market; 9:45 a. m., weather report; 
10:15 a. m., leading western hog markets; 
12:40 to 12:45 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Cleveland, WJAX, 390—9:19 a. m., open- 
ing of Cleveland and Pittsburgh livestock 
markets; 2:25 p. m., Toledo clover seed 
and other prices. 

Chicago Livestock Markets, WAAF, 286 
—8:40 a. m.; 10:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m. At 
12:45 advance estimates for ensuing day. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WDAP, 366— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
a m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12.01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:30 p. m. Wool report Thursday 
at 2:00 p. m., in connection with the clos- 
ing report oh stock market. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS., 411—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8, 9, 10 and 11 in the morning and 
also at noon and 1 and 2 in the afternoon. 
Covers all the leading western markets, 
but with special attention to St. Louis. 

Omaha Livestock, WIAK, 278—7:45 a. 
m.; 9:10 a. m.; 10:20 a. m.; 12:00 noon; 
1:30 p. m. 

Omaha Grain, WAAW, 360—9:45 a. m.; 
10:45 a. m.; 11:45 a. m.; 12:45 p. m.; 2:15 
p. m.; 8:00 p. m,. 

Pittsburgh, KDKA, 326—7:00 to 7:15 p. 
m. Largely eastern livestock and pro- 
duce markets, but also a summary of 
Chicago market. This 1,000 watt station 
can be received very well by most Iowa 
farm receiving sets. 

Kansas City, Mo., WDAF, 411—6:00 to 
6:15 p. m. 

Kansas City, Mo., WHB, 411—Starting 
at 25 minutes after the hour and continu- 
ing for 5 to 15 minutes, 8:15 a. m.; 9:25 
a. m.; 10:25 a. m.; 11:25 a. m.; 12:25 p. 
m. and 1:25 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 
Ames, WOI, 360—Monday, 8:00 to 9:00. 
Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 

gram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:50 to 8:30; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:58; 9:00 to 1:00, midnight re- 
vue; Thursday, 7:20 to 8:20; Friday, 9:15 
to 12:30, midnight revue; Saturday, 7:00 to 
7:58; 9:15 to 12:30. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 8:00 
and 9:00 to 11:00 every night but Sunday 
and Monday; 6:00 to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Every night but 
Sunday and Monday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Monday, 8:00 to 
9:00, music; 10:00 to 11:00, orchestra; 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; 
Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00; popular music by 
orchestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, violin 
and piano; Saturday, 9:00 to 10:00, 
popular music by orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00 and oc- 
ecasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Thursday, 7:30 to 9:00; Sunday, 
from 9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper 
services from 4:00 to 5:00; no daytime 
broadcasting. Important university games 
are broadcast. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 411—Monday, 
8:20, music; Wednesday, 8:20 to 9:30, old- 
time music; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, talks 
by Rotary Club, music. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—12:35 to 1:00 
every noon but Sunday; 2:00 to 3:00 every 
afternoon; 8:00 to 10:00 on ‘Tuesday, 
Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; 6:00 to 7:00 every evening ex- 
cept Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:15 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every night but Wed- 
nesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every 
evening but Wednesday and Sunday; good 
music, largely classical. 

Omaha, WAAW, 360—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Music programs, 
starting at 8:30 on Monday, 8:00 on Tues- 
day; 6:30, 9:00 and 11:00 on Wednesday; 
8:00 on Thursday; 8:00 on Friday, and 
8:00 on Saturday. 

Shenandoah, KFNF,. 266—Concerts on 
Wednesday and Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
12:55. Ladies’ hour, 3:00 p. m., daily. 

Talks 


WLS, Sears, Roebuck, at Chicago, may 
put on a debate on McNary-Haugen bill, 
Saturday night, May 3. 

Ames, WOI, 360—Frequent short noon- 
day talks, starting at 12:45. Monday, 
Evvard, on Beef Cattle; Tuesday, Build- 
ing Construction; Wednesday, Co-opera- 
tive Marketing; Thursday, Home and 





School; Friday, Snakes; Saturday, Chick 
~Diseases; Sunday, Chapel, 11:00 to 12:00. 





Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday at 7:20 to 
7:50, program by American Farm Bureau, 
lectures on Livestock and Barber Shop 
Farmers; Wednesday, 8:00 to 8:30, Span- 
ish lessons at 5:00 to 5:30 on Wednesday 
and Friday; Friday, 7:20 to 7:45, Farm 
Bureau program. 

Davenport, WOC.:-484—Educational lec- 
ture at 3:30 to 4:00 every afternoon and 
7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tuesday 
and Sunday. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, Les- 
sons from Fiji, by Prof. Nutting. 

Jefferson City, WOS, 441—Monday, 8:00 
to 8:20, Boosting Missouri; Wednesday, 
8:00 to 8:20, Controlling Apple Blotch. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:00 to 6:30 every 
evening but Wednesday; religious services 
Sunday, 9:00 to 10:00 a. m., 6:00 to 7:00 
p. m. and 9:00 to 10:00 p. m. 


Fresh From the Country 


At this time of year we need, more crop 
reporters for this column. Especially do 
we need more for Iowa and Illinois. If 
any of our subscribers are in a position to 
send in reports occasionally, we would be 
glad to have them write to our Crop Re- 
porter Editor and he will explain our crop 
reporting service plan to them. 
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IOWA 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 24.—We 
have had several cold and windy days; 
but preparation of the ground has gone 
steadily on for the spring planting. Now 
we need moisture to hasten the growth 
of. grass and small grain.—B. E, F. 

Ida County, (w) Iowa, April 25.—This 
spring the ground for oats and other small 
grain was in excellent condition to work. 
Oats all in. Quite a bit of clover and 
other grass seed sown with the oats as a 
nurse crop. Indications are for rain; a 
good shower would be a great benefit to 
crops that are in. Hardy garden seeds 
have been sown. Early potatoes planted. 
Disking stalk ground and plowing the 
order of the day.—John Preston. 


Louisa County, (se) Iowa, April 25.—- 
Oat seeding practically completed last 
week. Altho somewhat late, field work 
is going on favorably, as weather has 
been favorable since work began. Ground 
drying out fast. Considerable sod being 
plowed and is getting somewhat tough. 
A good shower would be in order. So far, 
April has been drier than usual. Roads 
are getting passable for cars again after 
so long a time. Everybody seems busy 
either planting potatoes, making garden, 
working in the field or out on the road. 
Grass is coming finely. Some stock turned 
out. Prospects are for a reduced pig crop. 
Not so much interest being shown in the 
hog business. Market is not showing 
much improvement.—C. L. Duncan. 

Franklin County, (n) Iowa, April 25.— 
Oat seeding practically finished, with soil 
working finest ever, and more sweet clo- 
ver than ever before sown. Perhaps 80 
per cent of normal acreage of oats. No 
rain yet to speak of. Very little hay or 
fodder left, and many cattle already being 
forced on grass. Considerable distemper 
among horses. in some instances forcing 
farmers to buy tractors. An average crop 
of pigs and little chicks, mostly doing 
finely. Newly organized egg shipping as- 
sociation doing a good business, and local 
branch of big packing plant paying up 
much better than in former years for 
egges.—Jas. T. Thorp. 

Wright County, (ne) Iowa, April 25.— 
Oats coming up finely, but need rain. 
Quite a lot of spring plowing being done. 
Some have started to disk for corn. Po- 
tatoes are being planted. About the av- 
erage crop of pigs. Not many dying. 
Roads are good. Farm-hands getting $40 
to $65 a month. Eggs 20 cents, butter 40 
cents.—Wm. C. Fisher. 

Calhoun County, (w) Iowa, April 25.— 
Oats all in and need a rain, but are 
coming thru nicely. Spring plowing get- 
ting started, but the ground seems to 
plow hard. Spring pigs coming along 
finely, but not an overly big crop of them. 
Oats. 41 cents, corn 64 cents, hogs $6.50, 
cream 33 cents.—E. E, E. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, April 23.— 
Rather cold Monday, but warmed up to- 
day. Seeding mostly done; lots of land 
going in small grain and seeded down. 
Winter wheat came thru in good shape. 
Some cattle in pastures; scarcity of feed; 
not many cattle on feed. Stockers chang- 
ing hands mostly from $7 to $7.25. Pigs 
coming in fine. shape; no bad luck heard 
of; ideal weather for them. Some disking 
for corn. Some hauling manure. Season 
backward; trees coming slowly; gardens 


not up yet; some potatoes planted. Con- 
siderable road work in progress. Rather 
dry this spring; not much rain. Hired 


help plentiful. Some sickness in horses. 
Young clower came thru in good shape. 
Not much corn selling. Some farms went 
back to first hands. No land selling. Not 
much business. Farmers cautious in 
spending.—Gustav Treimer. 

Hardin County, (c) )Iowa, April 26.— 
Grain practically all sown, and the great- 
er part of it is up. More than the usual 
amount of grass seed sown. Some spring 
plowing done; some have planted their 
early potatoes. No fruit buds opened yet. 
Some gardens in. A good many cattle 


- 





getting thin, as feed is scarce. The lamb 
crop promises 1 v per cent. Sheep being 
shorn,’ the clip being “norma! in quality 
and weight. Some cattle still on feed, 
Not very many hogs on feed. Corn be- 
ing held for summer market. No oats 
to sell. Pig crop below normal.—aA. R. 
Calkins. 


Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, April 25,— 
A fine rain here last night, which was 
very badly needed. Oats all sown and 
some showing up. The preparation of 
corn ground is already in progress. Stock 
going on pasture early for want of feed. 
Pig crop is coming on, but is reported a 
little short.—J. W. N. 


O’Brien, County, (nw) Iowa, April 25.— 
Seeding all done, and no rain to hinder 
the work, while that was going on. The 
ground was getting dry and needed rain 
to sprout the shallow seed; we had a light 
sprinkle last night, but not enough. 
Nearly everybody plowing for corn, and 
soil working finely. Usual acreage of 
crops being put in. Perhaps a small in- 
crease in barley. Have heard of no sick- 
ness amongst livestock. Cream 38 cents, 
eggs.16 to 20 cents.—Simon Tjossem., 


Johnson County, (e) Iowa, April 25.—- 
Farmers are busy plowing for corn. Oats 
up and look nice. Our spring rains have 
greatly helped the meadows and pasture 
fields, and they look very nice. However, 
a rain would be greatly appreciated by 
the farmers. Trees are getting green with 
leaves. Spring pigs are doing well to 
fair. There seem to be enough work 
horses in the country this spring.—Omar 
J. Rhodes. 

Guthrie County, (w) Iowa, April 25.— 
Plowing for corn under good headway. 
Somewhat dry for oats, pastures and 
meadows. Slight increase in corn acreage. 
Only the regulars are feeding cattle. De- 
crease in number of brood sows. Lamb 
crop average. Several carloads of dairy 
cows shipped in in the last few months. 
Some oat fields are quite green. Wheat 
acreage slightly less, but in good condi- 
tion. More sweet clover sown this year, 
—C. H. Taylor. 


ILLINOIS 


Wabash County, (se) Ill, April 23.— 
Wheat is the worst in many years; a few 
fields look well. Quite an oat crop put in 
this spring, but late. Clover is a bit bet- 
ter than the wheat. Alfalfa is 90 per cent 
killed. There wil) be a large corn acre- 
age. Grass looks fine. Timothy will make 
a nice hay crop. Stock thin, with old 
corn scarce at 65 cents; wheat $1.05, oats 
40 cents. Hogs sold as soon as large 
enough, with lots of lights and pigs. Pig 
crop about average, but less than last 
spring. Horses not worth raising.—C. B. 
Courter. 





MISSOURI 


Webster County, (sc) Mo., April 22.— 
We are still waiting for spring here in 
the Ozarks. Most of the stock on grass, 
but pastures are very short. Had no rain 
to wet the ground this month. Wheat 
starting up, but slowly. Oats coming up, 
but need rain badly. Some corn planted, 
About 60 per cent of corn ground plowed. 
Feed scarce and high in price. Butterfat 
25 cents, eggs 17 cents. Pigs a short crop. 
Cattle thin in flesh. Farmers not mak- 
ing any money.—J. C. Preston. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., April 21.— 
We are having a backward spring; it 
stays cold, and fruit trees and timber are 
coming out slowly. Alfalfa looks good. 
Not much wheat out. A good many oats 


sown, and about the usual amount of 
grass seed. Not much fat stock on farms 
now. Spring pig crop was only fair. 


Lamb crop was good. Most farmers get- 
ting along well with their field work, 
Hogs $7.25, beef cattle $8 to $10, corn 70 
to 95 cents, eggs 17 cents.—A. A. Graves. 





NEBRASKA 


Holt County, (n) Neb., April 21.—Sow- 
ing of oats well advanced. Acreage is 
above normal. Very small acreage of 
wheat. Rye in good condition; acreage 
normal. Cattle and horses in good condi- 
tion; number wintered above normal. 
Pastures in good condition, where not 
loaded too heavily last season. Pastures 
will all be occupied. Local market for 
hay $2 to $3, and poor demand at the 
price; baled hay on track, No. 1 upland 
$8 per ton, $2.25 for baling, and from $3 
to $3 for delivery. Local market for corn 
50 cents per bushel, shelled on track 54 
cents; oats 45 cents per bushel; eggs 17 
cents per dozen, butterfat 35 cents per 
pound; local market for potatoes 50 te 75 
cents.—Alex. R. Wertz. 


OHIO 
Adams County, (s) Ohio, April 18.— 


Ohio has had ideal spring weather so far 
this month. Had a heavy rain last night. 
Grass coming nicely. Wheat badly dam- 
aged; lots will be plowed and put in corn. 
Some have sown oats with wheat. Looks 
now like we would have a fair crop of 
fruit. Lots of corn in the country; hold- 
ing for higher prices. Corn 75 cents, 
wheat $1, eggs 18 cents, hens 18 cents, 
hay $15 to $20, hogs $5 to $7.50, cream 38 
to 42 cents. People leaving the farm; 
going to the cities.—J. R. Jobe. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, May 2, { 


















MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful study 
The first column gives percentage present 
prices are of pre-war and the second col- 
umn percentage prices are of the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Bradstreet’s wholesale price index 
is now 138 per cent of pre-war and 91 per 
cent of the same week last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, cement 
and the wages of city labor are abové the 
general price level. Hogs, wheat, hides, 
eggs, butter, thin cattle, oats and corn are 
decidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other prod- 
ucts is due to over-production. 

Lambs and wool are so high above prices 
generally that there is likely to be an 
over-production eventually. Cotton prices 
are so high that cotton acreage will be 
increased and corn acreage in the south 
decreased. Building materials and city 











Wages are so high that there is likely to_ 


be a gradual slowing down in the amount 
of new building 

Note that industrial stocks are now 38 
per cent above pre-war and 9 per cent 
below last year. The stock market situa- 
tion now suggests that unemployment 
4 start some time in late 1924 or early 
1925. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Bradstreet’s index number..| 138 91 
CATTLE—AT Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ....... 134. 109 

1,100-pound fat cattle ...... | 127] 103 

Canners and cutters ........ | 83) 79 

Feeders ....... jo scccsccsecs oe4 123} 114 

HOGS—At Chicago 

SRW e WEED ...ccicccteccecss | 89! 95 

i” fs wsen bab ee ween ees 86 89 

DE i dsunbnndseoseds bovbenesos | 70) 7 

Os oS i Wiks's bel cho 85% Oke s 35% | 84) 109 
SHEEP—At Chicago 

Ee EE ns ities bly Ss | 181] 108 








WOOL AND HIDES 



































it bet: e eT ae 11.45'11.75/11.43 
Quarter blood wool, at Boston! 178} 103 Week before ......... 11.50|12.33/11.43 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 62| 61 Good | 
= SG WEE SS wach encoded 10.40/10.75 10.38 
sei Poe eae asses sain Seine! PPh tee before ...... » + -{11.50/11.33}410.38 
At Chicago— ] edium— } 
een, Ne. BS weixed .....000. } 115} 95 Last week ......0..00. 8.83) 9 
ceeem, BIO: BS white ...ccccesss |} 103 110 oe ee See a 
menent, No. 3 red. ....5...-s- | 88| ~- 78 Common— ie 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 98| 90 Last week ..........+. 7.6% 
On lowa Farms— | | _ Week before ........ . 7. 
rae | 2s 7 | Light weight beef steers | 
265 wtwnd«»0s0s0 bas s.o6 bt be | 95 98 (1,100 Ibs. down)— 
LL FEEDS — and prime— | | 
- s Re WOE Ses knee dse 111.15} 
Titiosmend snakal Soraeal  aanl ~~ Oe Week before ...... }11.20)12 
Cottonseed meal. at Milw’kee 147 90 net : te ' 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee...... | 129) 88 — and good— | j 
. : ee | 2 > WEE GREE és vcavces See 9 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 103 80 Week “before 50110 
horts, at_Kansas City .......| 101! i8 Common— i en 
HAY Last week ..... swsebpe cf 
: : _—_—— . — 5 Week before ce 7. 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..! 138 121 Butcher cattle— 
No. } alfalfa, at Kansas City 148] 92 Haifors ' 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS ee Sande o> + 9. 4 f 
eee KK Pw ee cee eee ot J. 4 « 
Butter, at Chicago .......... | 27] 95 Cows— | . 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 121} 96 Sn WOE. cnksssees anand. ‘f 6. 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 107 Week before ...cccccs a? 7.55| 6.7 
Cotton, at New York ..,.... 217) 104 Bulls— | 
Eggs. at Chicago ........... 108} 88 —_ week pens 5. 5. 5.3 

* : 7 Week before ..... ee 5. 6. 5. 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Canners and cutters— 
ES a eas 98) 96 Last week ...... seeeee| 3.13) 3.07) 3. 
hh anlage gence seek ale 95| 106 Week before .....++--| 3.35/ 3.37) 3. 
SG cscs acechasie<s%-% | 128] 90 — 
RP i ree 99 8 poe — 
prema seorctccsnas theres: —. won | Last week ..... cesses) Gee ee 
FUTURES—At Chicago Week before .........| 7. 6. 
Cows and heifers— | 
sc = Last week ......... w+] 4.75] 4.63! 4. 
Bentember wcll] toe] 83 | —Week before 2202... | 4.7] 4.63) 4 
Oats HOGS 
4 July ceoceesowe ee eeeeeeeeeee 93 96 Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— { 
— bducbe's aererere Tee 91 88 PAE re teat EE | 6. 7. 
as ae Week before ......... 7.05| 7. 
er seusnees ccccences or os Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 4 
September ....cccccocccecesd 86098] ST a ee 2 
a : 101) gg | Light (150-20 Ibs.)— 
4 Vi wceveveseces eeeeeeeeese | by Last week PEL ee 7. 
emma eisbennaeenserese 100 97 _ Week before rere 7. 
oa veoniacnl  B Bt" Sa 
en Md 93 101 ast week ...... vawenn ¢ 
Pa pce sae ELIAS CEILS SE - Week before ......... 6.4 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS —— Ra! a a 
ee = rs Pts) s. _ 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... } 116 63 EAE WOK «os o0n00ys oss 6.8 
Pig iron, at Birmingham.....| 165 84 Week before ......... 6.8 
Copper. at New York ....... 82 81 | Rough packing sows (200 
ee petroleum, at N. York! 209 107 Ibs. up)— 
um ber— Last week ...... npetee 6. 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- Week before ......... 6 
eS See 206 91 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Yellow pine (southern), 1x8! Last week ......eccees 5. 
No. 2 com. boards ..... 195 96 Week before ...ccccccefecsee| 5 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6 Stock pigs— 

and 2 B. (finish)...... | 233 96 Last week ..cccccccece pcoes 

| = ae : 158 94 Week before .......... ences 












































FINANCIAL SHEEP FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Bank clearings, per capita, Lambs (84 Ibs. down), ann 
outside New York, month medium to prime— 
eNO «one S85 cat Venas ove 201 Last week ............ 14.88/15.13/14.88 © 3 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, Week DOlOEO.. i. .0ccox 114.88'15.43'15.00 2 iy | as 
Ae er ee 110 Lambs, culls and common } | 3 < § 
Industrial stocks ............ 138 hE 12.13/12.50/12.13 > £o | 0 
Railroad stocks ............. 71 Week before ......... om tae er: ' a | ge} sf 
Yearling wethers, medium | im 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—If pre-war | *{O” Orin ae sit ee tf 
SSareaseeee Ste taken 6s 2% bane, Sep- Last week ...... Ba 12.50/13.00/12.25 change— | 
ye alge Rey ae I Sled Week before ......... (12.75/13.25/12.63 | Last week .......|$4.867 |$4.385 | 9 
$8.15 per cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago | wes, medium to choice— | | | Week before .....|....... 4.352 | i 
next September. On the basis of Sep- a i 0 oo ocalv os ...{ 8.25 8.13] 8.50 | wrench franc— vee | 
aa Week before_......--- 9.13| 9.50] 9.18 | “ Last week ....... [ .193 | .0639 iy 
: 7.58. ~ trate ‘ 
RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all Week before _..... Ieoeses: 0627 | 35) 


the percentage for week ending April 
12, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- 
age for this week in April: 
coke 103 per cent, grain 116 per cent, 
livestock 108 per cent, lumber 132 
cent, ore 117 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 121 per cent. 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,656 a year. as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 207 per cent of the 


pre-war normal. 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa for 1923 averaged 
a month and board, or about .145 per 


Coal and 


rates on 


The aver- 


cent of pre-war. At 145 per ce 
pre-war,,farm-hand wages are 


line with most farm products. 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 


labor. 


NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages are 207 per cent of pre- 


war normal. 


COST OF LIVING now averages about 


But even 


164 per cent of pre-war normal. 


FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery’ extras, 
38c, week before 35c; cheddar cheese, last 
week 16%,c, week before 16%4c; eggs, fresh 
firsts, last week 22c, week before 21\c; 
ducks, last week 28c, week 
hens, last week 25c, week before 24c. 





TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $55 in ton lots. 





The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 


last 


before 








Omaha 


Chicago 
\Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
































classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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S sigs 
E ¢is 
° <M 10 
Mixed Clover, No. 1— | | 
EGO GOO: iv0cbsstnevelices 17.75) 20.00 
Week before .r..-00ce[ee00. 118.25 /21.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | 
CMG WEBI Sccsee Pee POTN ee 
Week. DeloTrve .ccccccceleecss see |26.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— | { 
Last week ..... 000esce)21.50/26.75) 
Week before ......+.-|22.50/28.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Last week ...0.ceceess{19.50/24.75 
Week before ........./20.50/ 26.50) 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Last week ...ecsecccees)t5.b0/20.75} 
Week before ........./16.50/22.75)| 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | | 
Last week ....000000s+}l2.20/14. 75| 
Week DEIOTO sécsccecs {13.25|17.90} 
Oat Straw— | | | 
Ne TE EEE: Oem Baws 11.50 
Week before ......... ee ae 11.50 
GRAIN 
3 n 
ome o 
is v &§ 
° . a 3 
se oe ee. 
= & r= n 
3 ® 
ololvl @ 
Corn, No. 2Y— a 
Last week ....| 80%) | | 
Week befroe | 81%] .77 | 
Corn, No. 3Y—_ | | | | 
Last week ....| .79 73%! .7 | .72%4 
Week before ..| .78%| .75 77%4| .72 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | } 
Last week EAS js ee Bee .71% 
Week before | .7654| .74 | tere Ti 
Oats— | | 
Last week ....| .49%! .47%|...... 46% 
Week before a ee See AT% 
Barley— | | 
Last week ....] .70%| 
Week before | .69% 
Rye— 
Last week ....| .66 
Week before ..| .67 
Wheat, No. 2— 

Last week ....| 1.05 |1.00 /|1.05 -97 
Week before ../1.05 [1.0036/1.02 -97 
FEEDS 

210] gig 
S$) a) el/aig 
ba = < n | = 
= = & > a 
SivisSigis 
Bran— | | | | | 
Last week... ./22.75)/22.75/20.25/31.00 
Week before. ./23.50|23.25/21.25/31.00| 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week... ./23.75/23.75/21.13!34.00 
Week before. ./23.37/23.88|21.25/34.00} 
Hominy Feed— 
Last. week....(33:501..... [..... {34.001 
Week before../33.50|.....!...../34.00| 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | | | 
Last week..../40.75|...../40.25! 
Week before. ./40.75}...../40.25] 
Cottonseed (41 | | | } 
per cent)— | ] | 
Last week....|44.00] 
Week before. ./44.00} | 
Tankage— | | { | 
Last week..~.]..... 147.50|...../45.00/52.00 
Week before..!..... 147.50]..... 145.00152.00 
Gluten— | } | | 


Last week....|.... 


| | 
alex n<chvaesighos > o04ee 
Week before..|..... eee op ae 


. -/30.40 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 








LIBERTY BONDS 
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) a |e 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, second—| 1 
SS aa Ser $100.00/$ 99.31 
OU ONO os nn 5-0 0.8 ae ee } 99.30 
U. S. Liberty 4%4's, third— | | 
Oe ee eRe 100.00} 100.70 
Week before .......... Ae BR ae | 100.50 
U. S. Liberty 4%4’s, fourth—| { 
fe. SPR ae | 100.00) 100.10 
ee Bee os i is | 99.29 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.53, week be- 
fore $12.63. Chicago—Last week $10.68 
week before $10.83. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal i 
$44 in ton lots, ‘ 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICE§ 


Quarter blood wool at Boston igs 
light native-cow hides at Chicago 9 
clover seed at Toledo $11.00, and cottog 
at New York 29.9c. Iowa elevator 
prices are about 64c, shelled, per bushes 
oats 40c per bushel. 


Live Stock Receipts and Price 


Hog prices are 61 per cent of ten-year 
average as contrasted with 94 per cent fo 
fat, cattle, 95 per cent for sheep and 17 
per cent for lambs. Hog prices are dow, 
because of unusvally large receipts. 

The following table gives data as to per. 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the pdst eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver. 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim. 
inating seasonal bias. 



















































tHOGS 
ned SH 
3 be} 
2 ° -4 r) 
Be ZF! & 
32 32) # 
ao | £3! G8 
February 29 to March 7..} 121{ 137) @ 
March 7 to 14 ..........| 132] 137] @ 
March 14 to 21 ..... coooe} 188) 141) 
March 21 to 28 ..... ecoocs 1839] 136] .20mm 
March 28 to April 4.....; 127] 141] 6 
April 440 21.26. —eban 35} 38! 60 
April 11 to 18 ..........6.] 126) 130] @t 
April 18 to 25 ...... eases) 116] 124) 50m 
tCATTLE 
February 29 to March 7.. 96| 106! 93 
March 7 to -l -6iss. occas 110; 111] , 9 
March 14 to 21 ..........] 118] 116/% 9 
March 21 to'28 ....5..+..| 114 112) 91 
March 28 to April 4..... 123) 112) 9 
ADE 4 WH Th. os ckse eveceé 104} 107) % 
April 11.80 18 .icsccceseee| 230i 133) 
Agra 39 60 26. nk sucseceess 93; 108] 9% 
*SHEEP 
February 29 to March 7.. 91) 7| 9% 
PEOGGN -F RO Ub evcccasess 97 92} 9% 
March 14 to 21 .. " 107 98) 9 
March 21 to 3B. ccdsccces 95 2| 
Marci: 28 to April 4..... 99 97| 9 
Bor. 4 OO 22 cecovdccentéi 77 91 99 
ASA 33 40 6 6 cc teccecees 86 99) 9 
BPTI IB £0. Ze. esens aod 88 98] 9% 
*LAMBS 
February 29 to March 7.. 91 87| 114 
wearer 7 OO Ge hacch sa we 97 92) 114 
March 14 to 21 ..........} 107] 98) 16 
March 21 to 28 ...... a 95 92| 119 
March 28 to April 4..... 99! 97] 19 
April 4 to 4d ws cewe iis ecae 77| 91) 1% 
April 11 to 18 ...... cosose] ' 86} 99) dam 
OTN IR: to/88 asc ccs we 88} 93] 117 





*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
Seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat baef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the third week if 
April were 2.844,000 bushels, as compared 
with 2,266,000 bushels for the week before 
and 3,620,000 bushels for the same week 
last year. Exports of corn the third week 
in April were 121,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 473.000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 1,394,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
third week in April were 501,000 bushels. 


as compared with 353.000 bushels the week 


before and 569.000 bushels for the same 
week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the third week in April 
were 14,636,000 pounds, as compared with 
16,622,000 pounds the week before ami 
22,999,000 pounds for the same week last 
year. Exports of pork were 14,622,000 
pounds for the third week in April. % 
compared with 18,466,000 pounds the week 
before and 17,552,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. : 








RANGE CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


Prospects for grazing on the ranges of 
the west improved \noticeably during 
March, and raised the average condition 
of the range from 89 per cent of normal 
on March 1 to 91 per cent on April 1, ac 
cording to the United States Division o 
Crop and Livestock Estimates. One yeat 
ago, the average was 84. All grazing 
lands, including farm pastures, on April 
1 this year averaged 88 in the west and 
81.8 in the United States as a whole, this 
showing the west in much better condi 
tion than the rest of the country. 

Cattle showed a slight decline in Marek 
but their condition averaged fairly high 
on April 1, being 92 per cent of norm 
as compared with 89 one year ago. L0ss- 
es were reported generally as light. 

Sheep also showed a slight seasonal 
decline during March, but on April i were 
in fine condition, 97 per cent, compared 
with 93 per cent one year ago. Generally, 
prospects on April 1 were favorable fo 
a good lamb crop, ; 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
May 6-7—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Hac, is.; 
s. H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 
Nov. 11-12—Fond du Lac County Holstein 
Breeders’ Sale Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
s, H. Bird, Mgr., South Byron, Wis. 
HEREFORDS 
June 9—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
s. Dak. 
June 10—Reilly Bros., Rock Valley, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
May 28—Brandt Bros., Garnavillo, Iowa; 
sale at Elkader, Iowa. 
June 12—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
June 20—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
jater than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages. are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 


issue. 














LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. - 
BE. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
R. B. FRANCE, 2226 B. Ave. Drive, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
J. I. HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 








Field Notes 


c. W. Lacina, Iowa City, Iowa, reports 
about 60 Poland pigs this spring.—Adver- 
tising Notice. - 

P. M. Nichols, Iowa City, Iowa, has 
about 50 pigs that are doing well:—Ad- 
yertising Notice. 

John Wagner, Washington, Iowa, has 
about 100 Poland pigs sired by a son of 
The Sunbeam and Winner Buster.—Ad- 
yertising Notice. 

P. J. Welch, Washington, Iowa, has 
about 70 pigs sired by Winner Buster and 
other prominent boars.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


The other is a roan 


! 
111 3 John Foster, Wapello, Iowa, has about 
116! 7 9} 80 Poland pigs sired by Pickett Jr., Wa- 
112} 9 pello Giant and a son of Iowa Buster.— 
112} Advertising Notice. 4 / 
107} 9% Edw. G. Moeller, Walcott, Iowa, has 
112; 9 about 50 pigs sired by his good Poland 
108| 9 China boars, Starlight and Revelation’s 
Equal.—Advertising Notice. 

Cc. W. Busby & Co., Poland breeders, 
7| % Washington, Iowa, have about 70 pigs 
92} sired by Armistice Bob, Rainbow and 
98 9 The Armistice.—Advertising Notice. 

92 . Anderson Bros., West Liberty, Iowa, 
911 94 have about 260 pigs sired by Choice Goods 
99/99 All Over, A.’s Mastodon, A.’s Mastodon 
98| % Jr. and Silver. Bob.—Advertising Notice. 
- Ed Kessler and Kessler Bros., Solon, 
Iowa. have about 200 head of Poland pigs 
87) iid sired by Revelation’s Model, Triple H. and 
99! 114 Giant's Rival Jr.—Advertising Notice. 
98) 116 R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa, has 105 pigs 
92) 119 sired by his good boars, Animator, Royal 
97] 119 Victor and Royal Path. The pigs look 
91| 123 exceptionally well.—Advertising Notice. 
99° 119 Allen Walker, an enthusiastic Poland 
98] 117 breeder of Yarmouth, lowa, has about 15 
: pigs sired by Yankee’s Leader, a grandson 
+ of Illinois Yankee, and Big Yankee.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. © 
steers. E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon. Iowa, has 
about 140 pigs sired by Gladiator Eman- 
cipator. The Rainbow, Giant Pathfinder, 
J Reliable Pathfinder and other well known 
rock boars.—Advertising Notice. 
tie H. B. Jones, a Poland breeder at Wa- 
1e week pello, Iowa, has about 100 pigs sired by 
rd week The Builder, Baron Clansman, Arch Back 
Ss _com- Yankee, The Messenger, Model Pickett 
‘eek be- and Double H.—Advertising Notice. 
le same Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa, prom- 
for the inent Poland breeders, have about 140 
bushels, pigs siréd by Arch Back Yankee, by Illi- 
he week nois Yankee, Coming Giant Jr. and Com- 
1e same ing Lad.—Advertising Notice. 
H. A. Dunlap, a prominent Spotted Po- 
land breeder and auctioneer. of Williams- 
CTS burg. Iowa, reports the sale of three 
in April Spotted Polands to Iowa State College, 
‘ed with at Ames, Iowa. The coliege intends to 
ore and feed these animals to be shown at the 
eek last International Livestock Show at Chicago. 
4,622,000 This speaks well for Mr. Dunlap’s herd. 
.pril, a8 He has about 100 spring pigs at present. 
he week @* —Advertising Notice. 
he sam@ i HESS & WEST OFFER A NUMBER OF 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS 
OVE Quietdale Farms, Waterloo, Iowa, offé? 
to the buyers of Aberdeen-Angus cattle 

inges of a number of high-grade bulls, ranging 
during from 12 to 18 months old. They are of 
ondition the Blackbird, Trojan Erica and Pride 
’ normal families. The herd is under government 
il 1, ac- Supervision and has successfully passed 
ision of @> the second tuberculin test. Anyone in- 
ea aaa terested in adding a good bull to his 
ne ye Angus herd will do well to write or pay 
grazing | a visit to Quietdale, to which all old 
yn April friends are invited and new ones wel- 
rest and come. Note Quietdale’s ad in this issue. 
yle, thus —Advertising Notice. 
r condi- SHORTHORN BULLS OFFERED 
1 Marek Mr. L. C. Oloff, of Ireton, Iowa, is of- 
iv high ‘f@Ting from his well known Elm _ Lawn 
; al herd ten young bulls. All are by the two 
norm Mammoth herd bulls, Avon’s Model and 

Loss-@ .Gainford Royalist. Among them are two 
it. that should be in strong demand at this 
seasonal time. One is a red named Model’s Best, 
| 1 were a September yearling of great promise. 
ympared § Anyone wanting a red bull will like this 
mera fellow. Lots of scale, a_ beautiful head 
sbi for and neck, straight legs and straight lines. 
able ™ FB «As a solid red. 





L 





past two years, of pronounced compact- 
ness and short of leg. His name is Gold- 
en Model. He is a regular.creeper and 
filled at every turn. Mr. Oloff will be 
out thic fall as usual with another show 
herd, and among them is an October 
heifer calf that surpasses any we have 
seen thus far. And, by the way, she is 
a full sister to Model’s Best, the good red 
bull offered. The young things in train- 
ing are a select lot. Several young bulls 
are offered that will please prospective 
buyers. Note Mr. Oloff’s card in this 
issue.—Advertisimg Notice. 
REILLY BROS.’ HEREFORD SALE 


Reilly Bros., Rock Valley, Iowa, claim 
June 10 for their initial sale of Herefords. 
Fifty head will be offered, of very su- 
perior cattle. This firm exhibited their 
herd the past two years at Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Sioux City, with good 
success, winning in all 34 ribbons, sev- 
eral of which were firsts and champions. 
Included are two bulls, two and three 
years old, for which we can say we have 
not seen their equal this year. Watch 
for display ad. Ask for catalog.Adver- 
tising Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 


POLLED HEREFORDS SELL WELL AT 
LE MARS, 1OWA 


The fifth annual sale to be held by the 
Northwest Iowa Polled Hereford Breed- 
ers’ Association took place at Le Mars, 
Iowa, April 22. The sale was widely at- 
tended—perhaps the most marked in this 
respect of any thus far held. The gen- 
eral average was higher than a year ago, 
which lends encouragement. The bulls 
were in strong demand. Twenty-nine 
head sold for an average of $184, and 
more could have been disposed of. Many 
of the females were very young, which 
cut the average on these. The outcome 
of the sale, with an average of $145 on 53 
head, was stimulating to the sellers. The 
offering was presented in splendid form, 
which fact has been mainly responsible 
for the marked success of all the sales 
held by this association. The selling was 
conducted by Auctioneer Hull. Following 





is a list of all that sold for $100 and 
over: 
BULLS 
Chief’s Pride, Nov., 18; Oscar Peter- 
Ban, GIVE, BOWE “Tiss votes escent cue 
Laddie, Oct., ‘22; C. F. Sickman, 
PEMD ORTT, [IO WE oe ee ck ce cdecasedeceas 
Don Bullion 15th, Sept., °22; Aug. 
Winterfeld, Sioux Center, Iowa..... 170 
Don Bullion 12th, July, ’22;A. Maurer, 
I a, sy err 250 
Pride’s 1st, Feb., ’22; Al Huekel, Le 
WS BO Fo ios aiede vials saamhs es 155 
Ito’s Star 4th, Feb., ’23; H. Kroge- 
mann, Jr., Remgen, Towa .... 0.0 145 
Bert, June, ’23; Jos. Kohler, Remsen, 
ES a Dc se she iin. t> Cakes 4454.0 mba abe 135 
Polled Echo, June,’22; Hans Goettsch, 
pO ere cee 90 
Delight, Aug., *21; Geo. Johnson, Jr., 
TEMIOARTL.  IN@DS. 6 sic0.0 tases oe 0seadeae 165 
Wilson Again, Jan., ’23; W. M. Tie- 
mann, Waukonda, S. D. «..2....0«% 180 
Ro Wilson, Mar., ’23; C. Johnson, Sa- 
RS Os Se a ee re ee ~.. 135 
Ro Ed. Mar., ’23; Wm. Van Veldhen- 
MAP, FIGUDETE, TOWER. oi caveocaavadnase 135 
Ito’s Likeness, Apr., ’19; J. A. Engle- 
hart, HMowpers, TOWS ..ccccsvcncscecs 260 
Ito’s Image. May, ’21; Funk Bros., 
UGA EI, SAWN, i aivaic 89 000s Septewas s 290 
Ito Donald, Jan., ’22; A. Kallsen, 
OPE LOWE <a i0.0 c ceicia cig cdcawcareace 290 
Royal Ito. Jan., ’°23; J. M. Jeppsen, 
Be OOS oo 0.4 n5-< 82a beens eased 250 
Carlos Ito, Jan., ’23; H. Thiel, Graet- 
nn ae A ee Sree es ee 165 
Don Ito 2d, Mar., ’23; Elmer Krause, 
REANOGIT,;: “TOWR, oni 300s ccisaotetares 40 
Don Fairfax, Apr., ’23; E. M. Kluge, 
re gi ee errr eta ee o 135 
Western. Iowa, Apr., ’23; Jaeger Bros., 
Weapons: Be Wo sed ccc presence seed 135 
Clenation, Sept., °16; John 3eavis, 
TROUNE:  BOUUE oc occ es donbese peace 110 
La Glen. Nov., °22; Wm. Englehart, 
BRSIOT, -SOWE! vc iddaccceuectweccage 65 
Master Grove, Aug., ’22; Frank Gins- 
pack, Dell Hapids, 8. DW. > aces 62 os 165 
Rex Grove. Apr., ’23; G. Ludwigs, Le 
PEO OWI airs 6 daleac.cSivnncewe see sne 140 
Royal Wonderful, June, ’23; Henry 
Wiedemann, .I20, OWS 2.0 0056.0 s000 130 
Earl Wonderful, Aug., ’23; Carl Hol- 
eg, BRCEFiTL —IGWS. se0ccse ces sccwones 120 
Ito’s Grove 2d, Mar., '20; James R. 
Whittier, Wagner, S. D. ........... 205 
Ito’s Model, July, ’22: H. J. Wall, 
Worttting; Bi DB. ci vecctre cv cwescugs 360 
Ito Grove 10th, June, ’23; Isaac Sol- 
berg, Vermillion, S. D. ....--.eee. - 130 
FEMALES 
Polled Carrie R., Mar., ’17; C. B. Cut- 
ler, Whiting, Iowa ..........- enue 125 
Donna Bullion 4th, Feb., ’21; H. Wa- 
terman, Bancroft, Neb. ...........+. 160 
Anxiety Lass, Aug., ’17; Leroy Truck- 
inmilier, Sibley, Towa ..........+.+. 155 


Miss Red Wing, Dec., 17; A. Kallsen 135 


Donald Lass, Jan., ’20; A. Kallsen... 175 
Dora, Feb., ’22; Martin Streff, Albion, 
DOWNIE Shi wa Célincds <0 0 Cub eedsteep thew en 100 


Joy Wonderful, July, ’22; C. B. Cutler, 105 
Lady Low, Sept., 712 (and b. calf); 
A. Heemstra & Son, Orange City, 


ee eee iste 125 


eee ree eeeese 





FAIRS GET -SHORTHORN ASSOCIA- 
TION HELP 


A large number of county and district 
fairs have accepted the offers of appro- 
priations for thetr 1924 shows from the 
American Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, says a statement from the associa- 
tion. The total classifications at these 
fairs will range from $625 to $1,000. The 


| Shorthorn Association puts up one dollar 


to four offered by the fair association. 
Among the Iowa fairs which will have 
such classifications are the Mississippi 
Valley Fair, at Davenport; the Tri-State 
Fair, at Burlington; the North Iowa Fair, 
at Mason City; the Union District Fair, 


at West Liberty; the Southern Iowa Fair, 
at Oskaloosa, and the Clay County Fair, 
at Spencer. 


NEW DIRECTORS IN SWINE ASSO. 
j CIATION 

The National Swine Growers’ Associa- 
tion announces that E. C. Stone and W. 
M. McFadden have resigned from the 
board of directors of the association. F. 
F. Silver. Cantril, Iowa, succeeds Mr. 
Stone, and W. H. Pew, Ravenna, Ohio, 
takes the place of Mr. McFadden. FE. M. 
Christen, Springfield, Ill., succeeds Mr. 
McFadden on the executive committee of 
the association. 








H. S. ALLEN DIES 


Henry S. Allen, Chariton, Iowa, a well- 
known Duroc Jersey breeder and auction- 
eer, died recently at Des Moines. He was 
55 years of age. Mr. Allen began to breed 
Durocs more than twenty years ago, and 
for several seasons was a prominent show 
man. He showed successfully at the St. 
Louis World’s Fair and in 1906 his boar, 
Crimson Wonder Again, was the grand 
champion at the Iowa State Fair. In late 
years he had given considerable attention 
to the purebred livestock auction busi- 


Stoll’s Stay There 


Aluminum hog and cattle 
ear tags. Placed in ear with 
one operation. Sdle tags and 
other supplies. Write for prices, 
Hi. M. Stoll, 3012 Webster 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 
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SHORTHORNS. 








Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


15 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not fill 
them, will at least tell you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Royal 
Butterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., 





Hinton, lowa 








Two very choice Scotch Bulls, 19 and 27 months. 
Red and roan. Gilt edge breeding and good enough 
to head the best hetds; also 8 younger bulls, some of 
which are included in our show herd this year. Let 
us tell you more about them. Address 
L. C. OLOFF, Ireton, lowa 


Jesse Binford &Sons 
Peneer Ghats Seundacs of tmnihettte, 


Steck of both sexes for sale at moderate prices. 
Call er write. 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULL BARGAINS 


Bulls for breeders and farm ers—all of best type and 
breeding. See them at the farm near town, 17 miles 
east of Des Moines, on Interurban and Rock Island 
Rys. H.P. Wilkinson. Mitchellville, Ia. 


ANGUS BULLS 


Blackbirds—Trojan Ericas—Prides. Herd under 
Federal supervision. Tuberculin tested. Write or 
visit. QUIETDALE FARMS, HESS & 
WEST, WATERLOO, IOWA. 


ANGUS BULLS 


One 4-year-old bull Blackbird, Also young bulls, 
cows and heifers. A few Chester White sows 
bred to Western Giant 8d, offered for sale. 

A. D. WILSON, WELDON, IOWA 














HOLST EINS. 
Morningside Holsteins 


Few choice bulis, ages 1 to 9 months. Sire, Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.57 Ib. Pietje 
Maplecrest Pontiac. Our cows will com pare with 
the very best. Address 

Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Iowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice heifers for foundation 
herd or for calf clun. Tell us what you want. We 
have some great bargains. 

BARGROVE & AKNOLD, 


F YOU WANT THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Kdgewood 
°rarms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 








Norwalk, ia. 








SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS. 


Alexander’s Spotted Polands 


Fall Boars and early Spring Boars all sold. A few 
late Spring Boars large enough for service selling at 
attractive prices. 
R.N. Alexander, 





Rockwell City. 4 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Few fall boars offered from one of Iowa's best 
Spotted herds. Leading blood lines. 
HIRAM CLOUSS, Clare, lowa 

Farm Letween Barnum and Clare. 


Titanic Revelation 


And ROYAL VICTOR head my herd. 
Stock for sale at all times. 


EK. F. CLARK, 








Nevada, lowa 


Crawford’s Spots We are now offering fall 


boars and gilts, well growm 
from which may be selected a boar and two gtits, no 
relation. The trio priced at $55. These pigs are good 
individuals in every way and prices will also be made 
on one of either sex. D. V. CRAWFORD & 
SONS, Earlham, Iowa. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


Hancherdale Poland Chinas 


Fall boar pigs ready to ship. Also a real 





yearling herd boar; is out of top sow and 
top litter of 1922. A REAL BARGAIN. 


Write for particulars. 
M. P. HANCHER, ROLFE, 10WA 


MATADOR 


The boar supreme. For information on this 
Poland Chiaa herd and this boar, address 
JOHNSON BROS., LESLIE, IOWA 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


Few Choice Fall Boars; Few Bred Sows 
to farrow late, Priced right. For sale by 
T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowe 


TAMWORTHS 


RAISE TAMWORTH'S—IT PAYS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


SNYDER & SNYDER, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Rose Hill Farm-TAMWORTHS 


Home of the champion Rose Hill Anchor 25277 


A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, lowa 


B. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAMW ORTHS 
Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circular of win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 
gr.-, Box 10, Seymour, Iilnois. 

























A 


- Dowell, M 


Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


sired by the undefeated grand champion lowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
D. M. Overholt, K. 9, Lowa City, Lowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROC FARMS 


Fall boars ready to ship. Our herd of breeding 
matrons and boars is excelled by none. We invite 

















lospection. Farm between Kiron and Odeboit. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, KIRON, IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES 








’ Ten extra good fall 

boars by Glant 
1 Tommy. (A Wick- 
ware boar) Giant 
Tommy heads our 
herd and {s also for sale, 
It will pay you to write 
me for further informa- 





tion on these boars. 
Wm. N. Donohue, Prop., Stanton, lowa 








AUCTIONEERS 


ae 











Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can if you know what to say and how to 
say it. Four weeks term opens December 3ist 
Another term February 18th at Los Angeles, 

MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 
(18 years largest in the world) 
818 Wainut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











HORSES. 


IRVINEDALE BELGIANS 


Best Belgian stallions I ever offered at unheard of 
prices, $300 to $800, Come and you will buy. 


CHAS. IRVINE, Ankeney, lowa 


Belgians and Percherons 


55 stailions coming 3 to 6 years old, weights 1900 to 
2450 Ibs. Few good breeding aged studs. 65 mares 
and fillies. All for sale at reasonable prices. 
HOLBERT FARMS, Greeley, lowa 











JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 3 to6 yrs. old right ready 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not high in price. 

FRED CHANDLER, R7, Chariton, lowa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College Live Stock__For Sale 


Clydesdale stallion—three years old—by Criterien— 
1st at lowa State Fair 
Percheron stallion,—two years old—by Jalap— 
lst at Iowa State Fair 
Oxford, Hampshire, Shropshire, Southdown and 














boulllet Rams 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iewa State College Ames, 





Learn athome. All graduates are succesful. 
Want to sell your Farm? Write us for expert 
auctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers Scheel of Experience, 
310 Whitaker Bidg. Davenport, lowa. 


= 
Auctioneer H. A. Dunlap 
Live stock Auctioneer and Breeder 
of Spotted Poland China Hogs Stock for sale at 
all times. WILLIAMS BURG, IOWA. 
At World’s O 
Learn Auctioneering @°.\vo"'¢s, Original and 


Become 
independent with no capital invested. Write today 


for free catalog coming term. Jones National 
School of Auctioneering, 74 N. Sacra. 
mento Bivd., Chicago, All, The School of 
Successful Graduates—Carey M. Jones, president. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Blanchard - ° 
AUCTIONEER 
Io 


W.G. KRASCHEL sconce: 


4.L. HULL, Au etieneer 


620 Valley Nat'l Bank Bide, Des Moines, Lowa, 
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4750 Sheridan Road Chicago, Ill. 
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delivered -— in Iowa. 
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| NTON SMITH, of Wayne, Nebraska, was worried. All his sows were sick with 

“flu,” and their 205 nursing pigs were off feed, and fast becoming hopeless runts. 
Early that fall, these same orphaned pigs topped the Sioux City market, averaging 
250 Ibs. apiece. Semi-Solid Buttermilk solved the problem. Quickly and economically 
the pigs were safely weaned and kept growing with 


LES =h)\ Semi-Solid Buttermilk 

















4 y \ f West of Mississippi River Semi-Solid costs $3.75 cwt. in barrels, f. 0. b. factory; east of Miss- 
Y ; ih 4 > iff \ ‘ty issippi River, $4.00; not over $4.25 delivered anywhere in lowa, at dealers or from factory 
- KA - ; . ‘ ° ° 
\ \||/ Thousands of farmers think as highly of Semi-Solid as does Anton Smith. For instance, 
Sgr a“ there is Otto J. Hess of Worthington, Iowa, who cured eight litters of pigs of scours 
. see with Semi-Solid, after every other remedy had failed. Ernest Wellhausen of Worthing- 
f* ton, Minn., bought 41 runty, fall pigs last year, at the local stock yards. After eight 
weeks feeding with a little Semi-Solid in a ground corn and oat slop, he found the pigs 
| ert had made an average gain of | 14 lbs. per day, and turned him a nice profit. 
| | Farmers who use Semi-Solid in the diluted, economical form we recommend, have 
repeatedly proven it costs so little, and the results are so satisfactory, that they find 
s they can not afford to do without it. : 
ay Part. Parts Why Semi-Solid is the 
a= Dilute § Semi-Solid In f B Ak 
—-~ Buttermilk Water Preferred Buttermi 
Formerly we manufactured Dried Buttermilk. We discon- 
| | Less Than Ic a Gallon tinued making it when countless feeding tests demonstrated 
—— Right straight through the recent hard times, a number of __ the superiority of Semi-Solid. 
md hog raisers fed Semi-Solid just as regularly as during the Only in the genuine Semi-Solid made by ‘the patented 
— war boom. On investigating we found that EVERY ONE ss process owned by the Consolidated Products Co. can you 
——= of these regular users feed Semi-Solid diluted at the rate get the uniform quality and concentrated food and health 
of | part Semi-Solid to AT LEAST 30 parts of water. values that have made Semi-Solid the most preferred of 
oo on | Quite a number were then using it one to fifty; they all all forme of buttermilk. , 
agreed that somewhere between one part Semi-Solid to Lay ina supply of Semi-Solid now. Begin feeding it today 
thirty or fifty parts of water was strong enough to grow __ to your spring pigs. Keep feeding it in diluted form, and 
GOOD HOGS ECONOMICALLY and with the LEAST __ see your pigs develop so that they are ready to top the 
r 7 RISK of losses from worms and swine diseases. early fall market ahead of the heavy runs. 
= = ae pero Semi-Solid dealer, 
= e e e t low—Mail It Today! 
\ FactoriesServing YourTerritory _—s™° Oe et nN 
Sioux City, Iowa Mitchell, South Dakota J Consolidated Products Co Send mail to & 
= \' Chicago, I llinois St. Louis, Missouri F | 615 Pecan Loan & Trust ‘ldg., Sioux City, Ia. I 
i) Macon, Missouri Kansas City, Missouri | 24th and Penn St., Kansas City, Mo. { 
Peoria, Illinois Danville, Illinois l Please ship neath Skil 
: { Buttermilk to j 
i 
= '_. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. ; “™- 
sis ob S52 Department 860 " eeclcn eae _ 4 
—— | Shipping Point Railroad { 
f i 









West of M ag River Semi-Solid costs $3.75 in barrels 


f. ctory. $4.00. Noteover $4.25 






